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“Look in thy Heart and Write.” 


THAT writing pleases us best and has the highest value to 
us—perhaps is alone of va/ue to us—which a man does not 
go out of his way to do, but which comes to him to be done, 
which lies in the line of his character and which he does 
from his everyday level with all the homely and real facts 
of his life as accessories. This is one of the secrets of the 
best books and poems, and makes the difference between 
those works that flavor of character and those that are the 
result mainly of learning, or conscious literary effort. In 
the work of every master it is the man himself that speaks, 
the necessity of his constitution. The great poets stay at 
home ; things come to them to be sung ; they are never in 
want of a theme, but in want of utterance. Whitman, for 
instance, has the power of making the universe revolve 
about him. Perhaps no contemporary poet gives the im- 
pression of stepping aside so little fora theme. He knows 
so well the lesson it is so hard to learn—namely, that this 
moment, this place, is the centre of all the glory and power 
there is or can be. ‘The farther from home, or from his 
own time, a poet or artist goes for a subject, the easier we 
can dispense with him. The real want of literature, of our 
literature for instance, is not that the material is scarce, or 
crude, or unpoetic, unfit for novels or poems, or plays, or 
art, but that the strong, copious, profound, self-centred 
personalities are wanting ; writers and poets who can supply 
the human and emotional elements to fertilize this soil and 
grow the crop so loudly advertized for. Crude and un- 
poetic forsooth! So is one’s dinner crude and unchyle- 
like till he has eaten and digested it; so is the material in 
the soil crude and unflower-like till the trees and plants have 
seized upon it with hunger and passion and transmuted it 
into fibre and fruit. Out of what can a man truly write but 
out of his own heart? If he does not look out upon the 
world or upon life with love or an original emotion, but 
only with the second-hand emotion of books or art, of 
course he will find his own land and times prozy and dull, 
and will run abroad after the already poetized and humanized 
legends, and forms, and histories of Europe. 

Few poets ever wrote more from conviction and character 
than Wordsworth. This is why he is more to me than the 
more skilled and versatile poets of his time and since— 
Byron, Shelley, Landor, Keats (though in the purely lyrical 
quality the latter no doubt far excels him). He is more 
local and generic than the rest, and went less out of the way 


for his themes. His work is that real and sincere that it has 
a private and intimate character to those persons who like 
it, and comes home to them with almost a religious signifi- 
cance. 

Eulogists of Landor wonder why his popularity is so 
limited, why he is skipped by so many earnest and thought- 
ful readers. Why, but that he had no sympathy with his 
time or country, and that his life and his works are of the 
nature of an aside. If he had stayed at home and faced the 
music, as Carlyle did, or as our own Emerson has, he proba- 
bly would have touched and influenced the best minds as they 
have done, because his genius seems nearly or quite equal 
to either of theirs. Lesser poets like Burns are sure to out- 
last him, because here again the local flavor and absorption is 
so much stronger. 

What I am aiming to say then is, that for us here in 
America, and for the purposes of our literature, the same 
as in other and older lands, the first want is character, and 
the second, loyalty to our own environments. 

Joun BURROUGHS. 
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Metternich’s Memoirs.* 


IN political interest the fifth volume of Metternich’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
stands on a par with its predecessors ; in personal interest it very 
much surpasses them. It covers the outbreak of the July Revo- 
lution in Paris, and the five years which followed the overthrow of 
Charles X. During that period many exciting events helped to 
convulse Europe. The insurrection in the Netherlands revealed 
the unending antipathy of the Belgians and Dutch. The Polish 
revolt excited the sympathy of all countries not subject to or moved 
by Russian influence. Prince Otto of Bavaria was placed by the 
Powers on the throne of Greece. Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, 
revolted from the Porte. Don Carlos and Queen Isabella con- 
tended for the succession to the throne of Spain. England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal thereupon entered into a Quadruple Alliance 
in favor of Queen Isabella, and defied the world to interfere with 
them. 

Metternich’s great achievement during this epoch was that he 
kept Austria back from all temptations to fight. From 1830 to 
1835 there was hardly a month when the Eastern Powers of 
Europe would not have formed a confederation and given battle to 
the Western. Metternich’s prudence did much to restrain them, 
and caution is the dominant note of the letters which he then be- 
gan to write to Count Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris. These are here laid before the reader, together with the 
chancellor’s communications to the emperor and his most notable 
representatives—such as Esterhazy in London, Ficquelmont in St. 
Petersburg, Trauttmansdorff in Berlin, Wessenberg at the Hague, 
and Liitzow at Rome. His instructions to them all were to wait 
for events to develop themselves. He hourly expected that 
France would rush into war. ‘The greatest fault we could 
commit,’ said he, ‘ would be to attack that country.’ As long 
as he ruled Austria he determined she should not be led into 
trouble either by friendships or animosities. While Warsaw was 
capitulating, and sympathetic mobs were shouting for the Poles 
in the streets of Paris, Metternich was writing, with such elation 
as he ever permitted himself to feel, that this should end ‘ the 
great drama which has nourished the revolutionary spirit univer- 
sally prevailing and paralyzed any chance which existed of doing 
good.’ When Mehemet Ali was engaged in his, heroic struggle 
he wrote, ‘ The only advice we have to give Mehemet Ali is to 
submit.’ 

Metternich’s timid and conservative policy worked wonders for 
Austria, but it would not furnish very interesting or profitable 
reading if it were not illumined in the present volume with a 
wealth of biographical gossip. Prince Metternich’s third wife was 
the Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, and the diary which she kept 
from the day she married him, in 1831, affords very curious 
glimpses of his private life. Metternich here puts off his court- 
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dress to wear the clothes of society, and the dressing-gown and 
even lighter raiments. He is plain ‘Clement.’ All his moods 
and whims are lovingly noted; and invaluable side-lights are 
thrown on his character, Never was a man more serious, more 
engrossed in his work. The couriers wake him from bed with 
‘bad news from Italy.’ It was two months after his marriage 
before he breakfasted alone with his wife, and then ‘he spoke 
much on business and initiated me into all his views and plans.’ 
On arare occasion he walked with her in the Belvidere and talked 
of the cholera in Hungary. He was always working, thinking, 
planning. Nor in his larger combinations did he lose sight of the 
small wiles of diplomacy. ‘A young Frenchman, editor of the 
Fournal des Débats, has arrived here,’ writes the princess. ‘ He 
is a bitter opponent of my husband and of his policy. Clement in- 
vited him at once to dinner.’ 

For balls and receptions he had little inclination. Occasionally 
he would take his children to hear ‘ Zampa,’ which was then 
much discussed, or he would watch the many-twinkling feet of 
Fanny Ellsler, or Jaugh at the humors of ‘ Lumpazi Vagabundus.’ 
These were his ee He rarely found pleasure in the pres- 
ents which were made him. When the emperor sent him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, he bitterly remarked 
that it would only increase the number of his enemies. When the 
Pope sent him an altar of marble and porphyry from the basilica 
of St. Paul, he was grateful chiefly because it could do him no 
harm. The curse of dependence on the favor of a prince con- 
stantly weighed him down. The death of his child threw him into 
utter dejection. ‘ When I begged him,’ writes the princess, ‘ not 
to grieve too much, as it might injure his health, he replied that 
he was too much accustomed to sorrow to have any fear of its 
making him ill.’ 

Nor are the glimpses of the people who surrounded him less in- 
teresting. The emperor is painted as a bluff, simple monarch, 
kept in good humor by spectacles and masquerades. At the 
court-dinner in Miinchengratz, being seated next to the First 
Lady of the Bedchamber, he said to Metternich : * What dreadful 
people they are ; they have taken away your wife from me, and 
put the old lady by me instead.’ At another dinner he drew a 
small lion on the bill of fare and gave it to Princess Melanie. * I 
shall preserve it for my children,’ said she. ‘I will do some- 
thing better for them than that,’ he replied. And she, good 
soul, jots down : ‘I was really enchanted by his kindness.’ Then 
came a visit from the Emperor Nicholas, The great Czar, with 
his goggle eyes and ferocious mien, was pronounced ‘ friend] 
and cheerful ;’ and Prince Orloff, his minister, was * merry and full 
of fun.’ And the princess herself, while an excellent mother and 
a fervent Christian, is not without the frailties of her sex. M. de 
Viel-Castel having remarked that a certain Viennese ball was so 
oe sageac tha®it might have been given in Paris, ‘ Léontine gave 

im too polite an answer,’ says she, ‘and this put me out of 
temper for the rest of the evening.’ Another Frenchman remark- 
ing that she wore a crown, ‘ Why not,’ she cried, ‘ it belongs to 
me. If it were not my own property I should not wear it.’ This 
mot had a prodigious success, though its point seems to have been 
dulled before it reached posterity. She was also introduced to a 
stranger ‘whom (szc) I was told was an American. He turns 
out, however, to be quite a harmless kind of person.’ 

And the pleasant gossip runs on, so gracefully, tenderly, inno- 
cently, that the success of the volume isassured. There is hard- 
ly a blemish in its workmanship. It has been wrought with 
great pains and considerable accuracy. It occupies a worthy 
place in the Memoirs. 





Renan’s “ Marcus Aurelius.” * 

IT is now nearly twenty years since Renan, who had been 
known before only as an eminent Semitic philologist, created an 
extraordinary sensation by his ‘ Vie de Jésus’ (1863), even greater 
than that which followed the publication of Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu’ 
(1835). The theory of the German critic was the same as that of 
the French savant. Both denied the miraculous or supernatural 
elements in the gospel history and resolved it into poetic fictions 
of the admirers of Jesus, who mistook a wise and god-like man for 
an incarnate God. But while Strauss appealed to the heathen 
mythologies as an analogy, Renan used the legendary poetry of 
the Christian middle ages as an illustration of the magnifying 





* Marc-Auréle et la fin du monde antique Gee 7 de l’Histoire des origines du 
christianisme). Par Ernest Renan. 7 francs. Paris: C. Lévy. 


fancy which innocently delights in miracles. Strauss wrote for 
scholars and went into all the critical details ; Renan wrote for 
the general public and avoided all pedantry of learning, referring 
once and for ail to his predecessor for the argument. He trans- 
formed the life of the ‘ charming Galilean rabbi’ into a Parisian 
novel, and made it as-interesting as a novel even to novel readers, 
many of whom had never looked into the gospels. But his char- 
acter of Jesus is an impossible self-contradiction, and even an 
artistic failure. On the one hand he praises him most eloquently 
as the greatest and purest being that ever lived, and as well 
worthy the homage and worship of mankind to the end of time ; 
on the other, he complicates him with actual fraud in contriving 
with the sisters of Lazarus the lying miracle of the resurrection at 
Bethany. As a scholarly and critical work his life of Jesus is of 
no account whatever. It has not contributed a single fact or 
thought to our knowledge of the greatest character that ever ap- 
peared or probably will appear in the history of the world. 

‘ The Life of Jesus’ was only the forerunner of a more exten- 
sive work on the Origin of Christianity (“ Histoire des —— 
du Christianisme’). This work is now completed by thé volume 
on Marcus Aurelius, being the seventh in the series. We may 
say the further Renan advances from Jesus, the more important 
and valuable he becomes as an historian. Marcus Aurelius is 
much more to his taste than Jesus of Nazareth or Saul of Tar- 
sus. Utterly disqualified, from want of spiritual sympathy, to 
appreciate the divine human personality of Christ, and the theol- 
ogy of Paul and John, he is yet a thorough master of the con- 
temporary secular history, and a consummate rhetorician. His his- 
tory may justly claim a place alongside of the yr 
chapters in Gibbon’s immortal work. We need not look, of 
course, for any insight and just representation of the spiritual 
life of the apostolic and post-apostolic Church. But he has 
thoroughly studied and artistically reproduced its outward condi- 
tion and secular environments. The second volume treats of the 
Apostles, the third of St. Paul, the fourth of Antichrist, the fifth 
of the Gospels, the sixth of the Christian Church, and the seventh 
of Marcus Aurelius. The last two are the most valuable. M. 
Renan regards Marcus Aurelius as the last and the best repre- 
sentative of Roman heathenism, and dates from him the full 
growth of Christianity, which was destined to supersede it and to 
take the helm in the progress of civilization. ‘La mort de Marc- 
Aurele peut d’étre considérée comme marquant la fin de la civil- 
ization antique.’ 

With this volume Renan concludes a work to which he has 
devoted twenty years of study, without any other motive or pas- 
sion but ‘a lively curiosity,” and a desire to apply the critical 
method of modern historians to ‘the most important religious 
phenomenon which has, so far, appeared in history’ (preface, p. 4). 
Undoubtedly a very important intellectual qualification for the 
task. But there is an equally important moral qualification for the 
historian of the origin a Christianity—-namely, sympathy with its 
genius and aim ; and this qualification is altogether wanting in 
the brilliant, eloquent, and elegant Frenchman, whose divinity does 
not rise beyond the vague and sentimental conception of ‘ la bonté 
infinie’ which gave him the ‘time and ardor necessary to carry 
out this difficult programme.’ 


“Campaigns of the Civil War.’’ (Vol. V.)* 
IN the fifth volume of the ‘Campaigns’ series, General Palfrey 


‘continues the story of the Army of the Potomac from the time 


when McClellan resumed command at Washington, in Septem- 
ber, to the battle of Fredericksburg, in December, 1862. It is 
not to be expected that all the findings here given will be accept- 
ed by every one, yet it is not too much to say that this book is a 
model of military writing. The author’s ideas are clear in his 
own mind, evidently the result of long-continued study ; and they 
are expressed with terseness and vigor, and without partiality, 
favor, or affection. The story is illumined with charming little 
side-lights, here and there, in the descriptions of scenery and of 
the battle-field, and the personal sketches of the principal actors. 
It is, above all, a straightforward and truthful narrative of facts. 
The operations during the period here referred to resolve them- 
selves into two battles. One of these resulted in victory for neither 
side, but inflicted such losses upon Lee that he was obliged to re- 
nounce his invasion; the other was a senseless attack and a 
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bloody repulse under Burnside. These are facts which do not 
admit of discussion ; it is in the statement of the causes and re- 
sults of these facts that this book will attract attention, and it 
is of these that we have here to speak. Of the battle of Antietam, 
the author tells us that its ‘ general ¥ werd was excellent, but its 
execution very inefficient. When McClellan got possession of 
Lee’s orders on September 13th, he delayed moving through the 
passes of South Mountain until morning, instead of starting his 
troops that evening and night. By this delay he lost the chance 
of relieving Harper’s Ferry, on the one hand, and of penetrating 
between the widely separated wings of Lee’s army, on the other. 
Again, on the 15th, he reached Antietam Creek, on the opposite 
side of which Lee was posted with about two thirds of his army, 
the rest not yet having returned from Harper’s Ferry. But he 
did not attack until the 17th. By that time Lee’s army was re- 
united. The battle was gallantly fought, and the losses of the 
troops most heavily engaged were enormous, several regiments 
losing half and more than half of their numbers ; but it was dis- 
jointed—fought by fractions in succession, and not by the whole 
force simultaneously. The result of it all was, that McClellan lost 
a splendid chance of destroying Lee’s army, and in place of that 
merely crippled him to such an extent as to bring his invasion to 
an end. e believe that the view of McClellan’s second cam- 
paign presented in this book is as near as possible to historical 
truth, and it is needless to say that the author considers McClel- 
lan a failure in the field. Every one concedes that he had many 
valuable qualities, but ‘ he never made his personal presence felt 
on a hattle-field.’ 

In the battle of Fredericksburg, however, there was not one 
redeeming feature, so far as the action of Burnside was con- 
cerned. . ‘All the evidence, Burnside’s own testimony being 
most prominent, is to the effect that Burnside really had no com- 
— plan at all—that he proposed to tap the enemy’s lines 

ere and there, and see what would come of it.” What came of 
it was this: ‘Fifteen thousand men lay dead or wounded along 
the banks of the Rappahannock, and the Army of the Potomac 
was no nearer Richmond than it.was when the sun rose.” Burn- 
side’s amiable qualities—his generosity, his magnanimity, his 
subsequent good service in a subordinate capacity—have in some 
measure made people forget the extent of his responsibility for 
this senseless massacre. But General Palfrey visits upon his heed 
the full measure of his sins, in language judicially calm and free 
from invective or exaggeration, but absolutely pitiless in its logi- 
cal force. “Modesty is an amiable quality, but it is riot what is 
wanted in the commander of a hundred thousand men, No man 
should accept the command of an army who honestly feels himself 
unequal to it. . If he intrigued for the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, it is hard to understand how he ever could 
have slept soundly after the battle of Fredericksburg. If he did 
not, and his zolo episcopar? was genuine, the recollection of the 
13th of December must still have been bitter to him all his days.’ 

Dealing with two great battles, one of which was a missed 
co and the other a ghastly, mistake, it is natural that 
there should be a vein of sadness through this whole book—not 
the sadness of despair, but rather of determined effort which fails 
of its reward but does not abandon hope. It is a stern and terri- 
ble story, full of lessons both military and non-military. 





“Cuban Sketches.”’ * 

HERE is a book which is pleasant to read, and of which it is 
easy to write pleasant things. Its style is not literary, and, like 
many of the books of our day and generation, it shows more com- 
mand of language than care in the use of it. But it is graphic in 
description, just in appreciation, and, above all, honest and manly 
in sentiment. A more wholesome book could scarcely be written 
on an unwholesome subject. Mr. Steele has not given us, in this 
volume, the hasty impressions derived from a few weeks of 
pleasure-travel. His observations cover a period of several years, 
during which he exercised the functions of American Consul. 
This period of time is doubly interesting as being that during 
which the ill-starred island made the best fight in its power for 
emancipation from the deadly embrace of the mother country. 
The author, in his preface, assures us that he went to Cuba with 
no intention of describing its life and features. The duties of his 
office occupied him so fully as to leave him no time for preparing 


notes or memoranda with a view to that end. This having been 
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the case, we must the more congratulate him upon having known 
both what it was worth while to observe, and what to report. 
There is a want of malice prepense in his descriptions which gives 
them a charm of naturalness,and makes us Darwinian enough to 
believe in ‘ the survival of the fittest’ impressions. We would 
gladly quote here his portraits of the Cuban, the Spaniard, and 
the negro. 

Mr. Steele has not seen the Queen of the Antilles through rose- 
colored spectacles. The dirt, the mould, the slovenly and un- 
handsome condition of things which usually accompany the pleas- 
anter features of tropical life, are prominent in his thoughts, and 
will not vanish out of sight for any charm of atmosphere or of 
landscape. Romance is certainly not the prevailing ingredient of 
his character. To him,.the cock-fight and the bull-fight are 
amusements mean, cruel, and vulgar ; the displays of society hol- 
low and tawdry. Vigorous child of the North that he is, a social 


- atmosphere without either intellectual movement or moral sub- 


stance is as intolerable to him as is an exhausted receiver to the 
lungs of living creatures, The disgust inspired in his mind by 
much that he saw around him drives him at times to express him- 
self with a certain slap-dash sauciness ; but his humor is real 
humor, and is redeemed from fersiflage by a solid judgment, and 
a serious intention. 

If Mr. Steele’s vivacious afergus often provoke to laughter, he 
yet feels, as his reader must, that the evils of Cuban society are 
no laughing matter. Much that he tells us concerning the ad- 
ministration of public interests awakens indignation and astonish- 
ment. How a state in which everything is rotten can continue to 
exist, and with some pretence even of dignity and decency, is a 
problem which the book poses, but does not solve. It character- 
ises the government as ‘a government of the Spaniard, by the 
Spaniard, and for the Spaniard ;’ and for some idea of the manner 
in which the Spaniard governs, it refers us to Prescott’s record of 
their conduct in the conquest of Peru and Mexico. His account 
of the courts of law, of the prisons, and of the treatment of crimi- 
nals makes evident a state of things disgraceful to any civiliza- 
tion’. 

Not the least interesting part of the work is that which relates 
to the last and longest Cuban insurrection, which Mr. Steele calls 
‘ the little, long, ungallant, unmilitary war . . . ," ‘ accentuated 
by vindictiveness, persecution, and vindictive brutality, and 
illuminated by instances of individual heroism.’ The struggle 
was chiefly carried on by the inhabitants of the eastern part of the 
island, those of the western division eae in its objects, 
but refraining from a participation which would have been 
attended by much danger and inconvenience to them. The 
author gives a dispiriting account of the weakness and cowardice 
of the wealthy and prosperous portion of the community, who, 
detesting the Spanish yoke, and desiring above all things that the 
insurrection should succeed, were yet unwilling to make any of 
the sacrifices necessary to secure its success. With their country 
relatives in the field they were as generous as Artemus Ward 
proposed to be with his wife’s relations. He speaks also of that 
curious innate treachery which leads one Cuban, under the appre- 
hension of danger, to the needless and useless betrayal of others 
associated with him. This is a trait fatal to all combined action, 
of which the first conditions are reliability and good faith. Yet of 
others he says: 

‘ There has been courage in danger, and there have been calm and 
heroic deaths for Cuba bre. Some of those have fallen who, with any 
other people or surroundings, would have lit a candle that shall never 
be put out. I do not know of what stuff martyrs are made, but some 
of those who have died hopeless and unshriven have met their fate 
with a serenity that has half redeemed the fame of all their fellows, 
and rescued from pity or ridicule the story of the last and longest 
struggle of the sons of Cuba for the land in which they were born.’ 

The final emancipation of the island is a question of time 
which the outsider may consider with speculative indifference. 
To the islander himself, it is a matter of agonizing interest. To 
live out one’s life under the despotic reign of superannuated theo- 
ries ; to be cheated, in the present, of the present, outlawed from ~ 
the wider charities, the freer, better thought ; to live under law 
which is not justice, and restraint which is not order—what is this 
but slavery of the worst and most hopeless kind? Yet to this 
slavery the mother-country dooms the recalcitrant daughter, with 
no prospect of any better fate, 2 secula seculorum. These 
anomalous blots of barbarism which maintain their contrast with 
the progress of civilization are surely foredoomed in the eternal 
counsels, Yet in Cuba, as it often appears elsewhere, deliverance 
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cannot be looked for among the dwellers in towns and cities. 
The pliant bond of custom, forged from the indolence of our hu- 
man nature, is too closely and intricately interwoven with the 
lives of these people. To help such silken folk, Nature keeps a 
reserve of strength in the breasts of her mountaineers. They 
who live hardly and poorly, contending ever against the elemental 
forces, know the value of life apart from the surroundings of lux- 
uy and know their own power of holding on to the one, while 
relinquishing the other. 

We will say in conclusion that Mr. Steele’s volume is well 
worth reading and even possessing. Is not this high praise in 
these times ? 





‘Love Poems and Sonnets.” * 

OWEN INNSLY’s book.arrests attention, to say which is in itself 
something of praise for a new book of poems. It is full of 
thoughts, if not of thought, is remarkable for its musical rhythm, 
and contains some admirable lines. The ‘ note’ is distinctly femi- 
nine, by which we mean no disparagement ; that a woman’s work 
is different from a man’s does not imply that it is inferior. We 
would never think a man wrote the lines : 


‘ Since heaven has given to me to wear 
The crown of love august and fair, 
Is it not fit that I should bear 
Its cross as well, without despair ? 
or these : 
‘From me they veiled their higher knowledge, hid 
The paths of light and calm that lie above 
The common round—my feeble lispings chid, 
But taught me how to love ;’ 

for they are not manly lines, nor have they the quality of intensity 
which critics sometimes accept in lieu of manliness. The poems 
have not conspicuously the * lyrical cry’ of personal experience ; 

et they do not seem to be merely literary poems ; we are haunted 
inexplicably by feeling that many of them were written by one 
woman for another woman, “myer gee admired. The plagiarism, 
or imitation, both of thought and expression, is so frank that it 
can only be unconscious ; it is apparently that of a mind so satu- 
rated with culture as to forget whence it has drawn its own 
aliment. Even titles are borrowed, and although it is conceivable 
that several people might write on such subjects as ‘ Waiting,’ 
or ‘ Lighthouses,’ or “Snowdrops,’ or somebody's ‘ Eyes,’ and 
although the fact of Celia Thaxter’s writing a poem on ‘ Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in A-Minor,’ need not prevent Owen Innsly from 
writing one on ‘Schumann’s Symphony in B-Flat Major,’ such a 
title as ‘ Burnt Ships’ certainly ought not to be twice appropriated ; 
to which must be added the coincidence that H. H.’s sonnet closes 
with the line : 


*O Love, poor Love, why didst thou burn thy ships ?’ 


_and Owen Innsly’s with : 


‘O god of love, why did I burn my ships?’ 

The poem of * Outre-Mort,’ is merely the embodiment in the 
first stanza of a striking idea in Browning’s ‘ Pippa Passes,’ and 
in the second of a striking thought in Tennyson’s ‘ Maud ;’ while 
the theme finely treated in the sonnet of ‘ Bondage’ had already 
been finely treated in the same manner by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Again, when Mrs. Browning writes : 

‘ If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love’s sake only ;’ 
Owen Innsly writes : 
‘and love for nothing save 
For love’s sake only.’ 

The sonnets impress one with such instinctive loveliness of 
thought and finish that the critic who has luxuriated in their feel- 
ing and expression as entirely ‘ adequate’ is surprised to find how 
carelessly they have been constructed. It is of course allowable 
to use the Shakspearian method, inasmuch as Shakspeare used it 
—and to indulge, if one must, in the undesirable couplet at the 
close ; but sonnets Shakspearian in changing the rhymes of the 
second quatrain of the octave, while Italian in rhyming the 
second line with the third instead of the fourth, and with terzets 
rhyming as the poet’s individual preference suggests at the mo- 
ment, cannot lay claim to that exquisiteness of construction which 
is almost an essential quality of the sonnet ; while those which 
rhyme the second and third lines in the first quatrain, and in the 


* Love Poems and Sonnets. By Owen Innsly. $1. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 





second quatrain not only change the rhymes but rhyme the 
second line with the seusth, ought hardly to call themselves son- 
nets at all. Only a third of those in this book keep to the pure 
Italian method, and these frequently violate the subordinate rules 
of construction, especially in their use of expletives and elisions. 

We have left our praise for the last because the impression we 
wish to leave is one of praise. The book—to borrow an expres- 
sion with the author’s frankness—is faultily faultless ; a book to 
take up again and again, and to wonder about ; emphatically a 
book to buy and to keep. The author has written not only in 
English, but in French, German, and Italian ; an effort which it 
requires no little culture and poetic skill to make, but which is 
justified by the result. Of these, the German verses are perhaps 
the most successful, combining with perfect simplicity of con- 
struction a knowledge of idiomatic elisions and the liberal per- 
mission to rhyme * Freuden’ with ‘ Lezden.’ To sum up our 
opinion of the book, it is one of poetry, if not of poems ; hardly 
to be regarded as the first effort of a new poet, but rather as an 
effort in poetry of a trained writer of poetic prose. The author- 
ship, we see, is attributed to Miss Lucia W. Jennison. 





England’s First Printer,* 

TEN years ago Mr. Blades published for the first time this 
account of the life and works of Caxton in two quarto volumes. 
Their wealth of illustration and clearness of description won un- 
qualified praise from bibliographers. A proper statement of 
Caxton’s services had been sorely needed. The scraps of fact and 
fable which had been collected and jointed by Lewis and Bag- 
ford, and varnished and gilded by Dr. Dibdin and Rowe Mores 
were entirely unsatisfactory to the typographical students of this 
century. He was a dull observer who failed to see that one 
author followed another, and that not one of them had thoroughly 
studied his subject. Blades’s great merit was his thoroughness. 
A practical printer and a trained bibliographer, he was at all 
points fitted for his work. He searched records in Holland and 
England for details about Caxton’s life ; he hunted up and dili- 
gently compared copies and editions ; he studied and described 
Caxton’s _ with rare intelligence ; he told his story candidly, 
simply, without eulogy of Caxton, and without controversy with 
authors from whom he differed. During the Caxton celebration 
at London, in July, 1876, a new edition of this work was produced 
in smalJl octavo, and now comes a second edition in the same 
style. Comparing it with the first, it is pleasant to note how few 
are the changes. The ripe fruit of recent discovery and discus- 
sion has been added, but the body is‘unaltered. It was sound 
work from the beginning, and will stand. 

It is a compact, well-filled book, yet we wish there were more 
of it ; not more about copies or types, for that part of the field 
has been well ploughed ; but more of incident about Caxton’s 
life would be welcome. Mr. Blades has put in al] he could find 
however, and has wisely avoided piecing out fact with fancy as 
earlier writers did. The story of Caxton’s life is meagre ; there 
were not many events of note, and they can be told in a few lines. 
He was born in Kent about 1422; was apprenticed at fifteen 
years of age to a London mercer ; left England in 1441, and ‘ con- 
tinued for the space of xxx yere, for the most part in the contres 
of Brabant, flandres, holand and zeland ;’ was made, in 1462, 
master and governor of the English Trading Company at Bruges, 
and, soon after, a commissioner to negotiate a commercial treaty 


‘with England ; learned to print, about 1473, from (or with) Colard 


Mansion at Bruges or at Cologne ; returned to England in 1475 
or ’76; began to translate books, and aoe them in English, 
producing about 18,000 folio pages before his death in 1491—truly 
a wonderful performance for the last twenty years of a busy life. 
Here are facts enough to show that Caxton was a man of marked 
ability ; but they reveal little of his spirit or inner life. To get at 
that, one must read the quaint prefaces he wrote for his books, 
and note his sense of duty, his reverence for sacred things, his 
desire to do good, his pure and kindly heart. There is no more 
lovable character in typographic annals: and this is the more 
gratifying because so many of the early printers have been put 
under a cloud by recent investigation. 

The services rendered by Caxton to English literature have 
been undervalued. His books have unfairly been compared with 


those of Manutius, Plantin, the Stephenses, and the Elzevirs. But 
—_——— 
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ihe has no reason to be ashamed of them, although not one is a 
Latin text. He gave to his countrymen translations of Boethius, 
ZEsop, Cato, Cicero, and Virgil, and a large number of devotional 
‘works. That he did not print the works of living English authors, 
or of dead poets and philosophers, is due entirely to the general 
illiteracy of the English people of his time. He knew better than 
we can know what would be read and sold. Of his 99 books, as 
catalogued by Blades, there is not one to which any moralist could 
object, while there are some which have done much for. the estab- 
lishment of sound English character. No printer at Paris or 
Venice could show a cleaner list. He was laying the foundation 
of a literature that will be as enduring as that of Greece or Rome. 
It was no light task. Hear him: ‘It is harde to playse every 
man by cause of dyversyte and chaunge of language : for in these 
dayes every man that is in any reputacyon in his countrye will 
utter his communycacion and matters in such manneres and 
termes that few men shall understande them ; and som honest 
and grate clarkes have ben wyth me and desyred me to write the 
most curyous termes that I could finde. And thus between 
playn, rude, and curyous | stand abashed.’ In these ‘ honest and 
grate clarkes,’ behold the forerunners of Browning and Carlyle. 





Frederick Douglass.* 

AN pees nas | published in the lifetime of the author is rare 
enough to be remarked upon, Ordinarily men do not care to put 
themselves in a position where they will certainly be compelled to 
listen to a good deal of comment delivered with perfect freedom, 
possibly not tempered with good nature—to a good deal of criti- 
cism sure to be searching and not unlikely to be severe. An 
author may, like George Eliot, read or not, as he pleases, the re- 
views of his books on any other subject than his own life; but 
reviews of that, if he be in the flesh, he must read, whether he 
likes it or not, for they may require replies which the public, as 
well as his own reputation, has a right to demand. Here is rea- 
son enough why a man should wait till there is five feet of good 
solid earth over him before he provokes the world to talk about 
him by taking it into his confidence. The work before us is not 
indeed very likely to give rise to controversies, because, from the 
nature of the case, great allowances will be made, and provoca- 
tions will be generally met, perhaps, with a good-natured ‘ It is not 
worth while.” But this, probably, did not occur to Mr. Douglass ; 
and while his readers will be amused at his natural and almost 
child-like self-complacency, they will not fail to admire, often, his 
frankness and boldness. , 

Ordinary rules cannot properly be applied to the biography of 
such a man, written by himself and published in his life-time. The 
world may be glad that he can write his life at all, and quite con- 
tent to receive it when it suits him, whether before his death or 
afterward. As his career is unparalleled, so his character is not 
to be measured in precisely the way that the characters of other 
men are measured. A man who was born a slave; who never 
had an acknowledged father ; who only at rare intervals was per- 
mitted to see his mother ; whose childhood was more desolate 
than nature dares allot to the young of any wild animal ; whose 
youth was a period of almost unspeakable misfortune, of hunger, 
and cold, and nakedness, of scourgings, of beatings well nigh 
unto death, and of a despair to which death would have come as 
a mercy ;—but a man over whose life, when manhood was 
reached, came a marvellous change ; who rose presently to be an 
orator so gifted that even enemies listened with delight ; who 
came to have his share, neither obscure nor unimportant, in a 
great social movement which only the greatest civil war the world 
has ever known could bring to an end ; and who came, at length, 
before he was an old man, to fill offices of dignity and trust in the 
capital of his country :—the story of the career of such a man as 
this may be written when and how he pleases, and the world may 
accept it without carping and without criticism, and be glad to 
get it. If free thought and free speech are-not mere phrases and 
* really belong to any body, they belong to Frederick Douglass. 
They are not denied in fable even to the beasts ; surely a slave 
may earn them beyond all challenge if he achieves such a life as 
this one made for himself. Had S been of another complexion, 
oe ages would count him among their heroes. Perhaps they 
will yet. 

It is a pity that a work so unique, so altogether different from 
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anything in autobiographical literature, has so poor a setting. It 
is not absolutely bad in type and paper; but in its binding, its 
scant margins, its press-work, and its illustrations it could hardly 
be worse. One must have a cultivated imagination to suppose 
that the impression on the cover is meant for the Goddess of 
Liberty and the American eagle, and not for a young woman pre- 
‘poe. a dish of corn-meal and water for a large and evidently 

ungry spring-chicken. The illustrations within the covers are of 
that style of art belonging to the dime novel, suggesting to one 
who may casually open it that the book had better not be read, 
or, if read, cannot possibly be true. Had they been omitted 
altogether—-excepting the portrait of Douglass, as a frontispiece— 
the book would have been attractive enough if left solely to the 
merit of the narrative. 





The Italian Renaissance.* 

PERHAPS the most striking peculiarity of the new school of 
English learning is the tendency to generalize, to embrace entire 
sciences and histories, and, in treating any subject, to touch upon 
all its points, even at the risk of making the’whole work superficial 
and fitted only to the wants of those who possess no previous 
knowledge of the matter. Mr. Symonds’s work, now reprinted in 
this country, is a large-sized primer made voluminous in appear- 
ance by the magnificent type and heavy paper with which the 
publishers have clothed it. There are few subjects which come 
under the denomination of historical studies more complex than 
the history of Italy from the fall of the Eastern Empire to the 
sixteenth century. It is easy to agree with Michelet, when he 
says that the great achievements of the Renaissance were the dis- 
covery of the world, and the discovery of man. It is another 
thing to trace the steps in the development of society which led 
men to search beyond the seas for the boundaries of the habitable 
world, and which awakened the brutalized children of a hard- 
living and stiff-necked generation tu a sense of their esthetic and 
ethical relations to their fellows. Even if the sudden awakening 
of art to the beauty of the human form can be traced to the 
influence of individual genius, yet in the revival of learning by the 
sudden extension of available Greek and_Latin literature there is 
more than the mere impulse of single men to be accounted for, 
and the whole nation appears to have been successively affected by 
the three phases which characterized the history of scholarship in 
the Renaissance. There was the age of desire and longing for 
the lost treasures of the classical world ; then the age of acquisi- 
tion of books, when great libraries were formed and great prices 
were paid for rare manuscripts ; and, lastly, the age of intelligent 
study, the time when critics, philosophers, and printers flourished 
side by side, when Ficino, Poliziano, and Erasmus explained 
what Poggio and Aurispa had collected. The Aldi, the Stephani 
and Froben employed whole battalions of great scholars to read 
and study their manuscripts—men who without lexicon or index 
established the canon of the great Greek classics. By and by 
their scrupulous criticism led to skepticism, drawing the learned 
away from Christianity and at last breaking out in Martin Luther's 
revolt against existing forms, which was answered again by the 
counter-reformation of the Spanish Church. s 

In dealing with the period previous to the reformation, Mr. 
Symonds’s intense British Protestantism leads him to a too 
detailed account of the vices of the age. He has presented Italian 
and Latin quotations which he would have done well to omit. In 
this respect he shows that he does not thoroughly understand the 
Italian character, always too ready to go to extremes of denuncia- 
tion against those in power. The English writer—in his zeal 
for a morality to which his own nation has not always been 
able to lay claim—forgets that the bitter invectives of infuriated 
party spirits should be taken cum gt roe salis. Mr. Symonds 
thinks that the ‘naked sincerity’ of Masuccio’s writings * bears 
upon its face the stamp of truth.’ Less prejudiced persons may 
think otherwise. F 

On the whole, the second part of Mr. Symonds’s work, which 
he calls ‘ The Revival of Learning,’ is more satisfactory than the’ 
first. It is an easier matter to make a synopsis of what learned 
men have left in a permanent shape to the judgment of posterity, 
than to pass in review the deeds and conduct of men of action as 
told by their contemporaries. The extreme classicism which was 
the first result of a thirst after culture is well described, and 
though we only catch a glimpse of each author as the long pro- 
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cession passes rapidly before us, there is yet a certain clearness of 
conception in Mr. Symonds’s view of the whole period which 
makes up for the lack of details. He has evidently made use of 
the learned history of Italian literature by Ambrosoli, who, how- 
ever, does not touch upon so many authors, though he goes into 
more details and exhibits a keenness of judgment a foreigner 
could scarcely attain to. Though he is considered one of the 
best authorities on the subject, and though Mr. Symonds, as we 
have said, appears to have made use of him, we cannot find that 
his book is mentioned in either of the present volumes. The 
* Renaissance in Italy’ may be recommended as a fairly good 
ide and primer, to be used with care as an introduction to a 
eeper rs of the great deeds and greater thoughts which 
marked the birth and early growth of modern civilization. 


Poe in an English Dress.* 

It is a little more than thirty-three years since Mr. Lowell pub- 
lished the ‘ Fable for Critics,’ and summed up Edgar Allan Poe in 
six lines: 

* Here comes Poe, with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and pentameters 

In a way to make people of common sense damn metres, 

Who has written some things quite the best of their kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed out by the mind.’ 
In all these years there has been an unfailing flow of writing about 
Poe’s life and habits and works. This writing has varied in value 
from the malevolent trash of Griswold, and the benevolent trash of 
Ingram, to the calm and searching critical study of Stedman, and to 
the delightful paper on Poe’s poetry which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
prefixed to this dainty little volume.* It has been announced that 
Mr. Lang has written an article on Matthew Arnold for the Century, 
and this charming essay makes us impatient to see it. In the delicacy 
and exactness of its criticism, this preface to Poe’s poems recalls the 
essays which Mr. Arnold prefixed to his selections from the poetry 
of Byron and of Wordsworth. And its object is similar—to find a 
full and sufficient reason for the liking of Poe’s poetry. Like Mat- 
thew Arnold, Mr. Lang considers fairly and squarely the defects in 
his poet, the qualities which were lacking to his complete equipment. 
Then he sets forth the quality which gives value to the poet’s work. 
He takes up the chance reference Mr. Henry James, Jr., once made 
to Poe’s ‘ very valueless verse,’ and says: ‘ Valueless his verse must 
always appear, if we ask from it more than it can give. It has noth- 
ing to give but music, and people who want more must go to others 
that sell a different ware.’ This quotation suffices to show that Mr. 
Lang’s admiration for Poe, strong as it is and sincere, is also sane; 
and a sane admiration for Poe is a thing to be thankful for. ‘The 
heart somehow seems all squeezed out by the mind,’ said Lowell ; 
and Mr. Lang lays down a parallel line, when he says that ‘Poe 
wanted as a man what his poetry also lacks ; he wanted humanity.’ 
Lowell thought that he had ‘written some things quite the best of 
their kind ;’ and Mr. Lang, although, perhaps, he never saw Lowell’s 
dictum, has the same conviction of Poe’s supremacy in giving forth 
strains of sad music, weird, unearthly, and fantastical. To those 
who know Mr. Lang’s prose, there is no need to dilate on the charm 
of his style, which makes the reading of his essays a literary delight. 
A quick wit, a lightly borne erudition, a flavor of sentiment which 
never falls into sentimentality, a poet’s happiness in the choice of 
words—all these are gifts which Mr. Lang enjoys, and for which his 
readers may be grateful. The only flaw in this essay—and that 
doubtless is the result of distance and nationality—is a reference in 
the opening page to Ingram’s biography of Poe; even a British 
writer ought to know that Mr. Ingram was not the first to take up 


Poe's defence, and that his ignorant advocacy has been as damaging ° 


nearly as Griswold’s malignant assault. Mr. Lang wisely confines 
his essay to Poe the poet ; Poe the man is best left where Mr. Sted- 
man left him. 





“The Seven Voices of Sympathy.” + 


THAT it should be possible to make from the writings of Mr. Long- 
fellow more than two hundred and thirty selections, mainly in verse, 


-all having a direct bearing on human woe and suffering, appealing to 


the sweeter and tenderer silent sympathies of the human heart, shows 
how closely our best home-poet has restrained the wanderings of his 
genius within the fireside circle. From his ‘Psalm of Life’ to his 
Morituri Salutamus,’ Longfellow has never got far from the con- 
tiguity of man. It is the English robin that builds within the familiar 
household surroundings—the elm, the orchard, at the front door— 
always where he can watch the incomings and outgoings of the family 
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life. So it is with Longfellow. We see the familiar movements of 
man. His muse is ever busy at 
‘ A wedding, or a festival, © 

A mourning, or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And with this he frames his song.’ 
And it is as pure a song as the world has ever heard—as musical, and 
tender, and delicious. It reaches ten thousand ears, and never brings 
painto one. Thought is full of homilies, it never sends us away from 
the snug, homely, and comfortable pew. Though it deals with the 
gloomiest themes, it never adds a pang to grief, nor reinvigorates the 
virus of an old wound. We find in this volume forty-nine selections 
touching on ‘ bereavement and suffering,’ twenty-eight on ‘ labor and 
endurance,’ twenty-nine which the editor finds it possible to class 
under the head of ‘ restlessness, doubt, and darkness,’ twenty-eight 
touching upon ‘ neglect, disappointment, and injustice,’ while fifty- 
five are given to ‘ retrospection and old age.’ The spirit breathing 
through them all is one of calm philosophy, of cheerful confidence in 
the essential rightfulness and usefulness of all suffering. It is the 
spirit of Puritanism softened and made fragrant with poetic feeling. 
Longfellow. is the ripened product of the New England nurture of two 
centuries—as much a result of the Mayflower as Emerson. But while 
Emerson is New England on the platform and in the pulpit, Longfel- 
low’s Puritanism has been warmed by the Christmas fires of Old 
England. The atmosphere of old tomes and venerable portraits, of 
leathern arm-chairs, and the ‘ dim, religious light’ of antiquity—these 
are Longfellow’s. So that we may safely predict that this volume will 
find a welcome wherever the hardness of life needs something to soften 
and smooth its asperities. 





Minor Notices. 


THE PARENT who would have his children brought up on the best 
literature is bound to keep Goldsmith in his house. If the genial 
poet be not already there, or if the old volumes be superannuated, he 
cannot do better than to get the standard edition,* just issued by the 
Messrs. Harper. It is odd that Cunningham’s carefully edited volumes 
have not been reprinted in this country before ; if we are not much 
mistaken the experiment could not have resulted otherwise than hap- 
pily. The poems, essays, etc., are copiously annotated, the author’s 
own notes, omitted from other editions, having been restored ; and 
the index is full enough to be useful. Baker’s engraving from Sir 
Joshua’s familiar portrait forms the frontispiece of the first volume, in 
which are gathered the gems of Goldsmith’s writings—the poems, that 
is, and the plays, and that model and masterpiece of simple story-tell- 
ing, ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ peloved of everyone. Since Mr. Black 
wrote his capital biography in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series, 
there is no further need to shield Goldsmith from the sneers of those 
who termed him ‘an inspired idiot.’ ‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘ The . 
Traveller,’ ‘Edwin and Angelina’—these show, it is true, inspiration 
enough, and to spare ; but if the art which went to the making of 
three poems that have survived a hundred changes of literary fashion 
and made the author’s name a cherished one wherever the language 
in which he wrote is spoken—if this were insufficient to prove the 
absurdity of calling him an ‘ idiot,’ whether inspired or not, the pains- 
taking care and the consummate skill shown in the constructiun of 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ and ‘ The Good-Natured Man’ would more 
than suffice, in the judgment of any one familiar with the exigencies of 
dramatic composition. Whoever puts these handsome volumes on his 
shelves should put Mr. Black’s biography alongside of them. 

‘MADAME Lwycas’} is a charming little story, the gentle veil of 
sadness towards the close scarcely interfering with the reader’s deli- 
cate pleasure. There are many touches, indeed, of the positive 
amusement which one anticipates from the headings to the chapters. 
Madame Lucas herself is a vivid little creation, illustrating pleas- 
antly that when a Frenchwoman is good, she is very, very good. 
She is eminently French. With French wit she exclaims, when 
told that her mother is in tears on her marriage morning: ‘ But think 
how much worse she would feel if there were to be no wedding to- 
day!’ And with French enjoyment of the opportunity to ‘make 
economies,’ when she loses half her fortune, she springs up with 
positive delight to greet a friend with the smiling exclamation : ‘Oh, 
good morning! I am so glad to see you! I must tell you at once 
about the great loss that has happened to us!’ She dwells in an 
interior aptly described by the author as a sort cf ‘indoor Watteau,’ 
beautiful, not with regulation sunflowers and sage-green, but with 
the individual elegance and taste of the hostess; and she gathers 
about her a small circle of friends known as the ‘ Lotos-eaters,’ com- 

rising many people of many minds, from the brilliant critic of books 
may we be pardoned for mentioning him first!) to the absorbed 
Irish gentleman who did not knowa Fra Angelico from a Fra Diavolo. 
The plot is extremely slight and not in the least original ; but the 
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whole is a very charming bit of work from an author evidently of 
much cultivation, familiar with languages (and especially with 
French), who has probably travelled a good deal between Canada and 
St. Petersburg. Among familiar names, it would seem easiest to 
ascribe the book to Annie Howells Frechette. 


Tue‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 1882* gives portraits of the new 
Czar, the Queen of Spain, the Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburgh, 
and the late President Garfield. This famous compilation appears 
at the beginning of each year, but its term is really from August to 
August, and no diplomatic or ministerial changes effected since last 
summer have place in the body of it, although the United States 
have lost a President, France a Ministry, and Portugal a Premier. 
In a note, however, it is announced that ‘ Chester A. Arthur has suc- 
ceeded James A. Garfield, assassinated,’ that ‘E. de Morgans is Sec- 
retary of the Treasury,’ and that ‘Wayne MacVeagh is no longer 
Attorney-General.’ Its choice of leading families has always been 
capricious, and the small principalities of Germany receive an atten- 
tion wholly disproportionate to their importance. Atthe same time, 
there can be no fixed standard in the matter; and as the Almanach 
is the only universal peerage and most complete statesman’s year- 
book that we possess, it is, of course, invaluable. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW poem by Mr. Lowell will appear in an early number of 
The Century. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton will receive, in a few days, a lot of fifteenth 
century books from the Sunderland Library sale. 

The London Pudiishers’ Circular records the fact that 5406 books 
were published in England in 1881, 1296 being reprints. 

Two editions of the ‘Index to Hawthorne’s Works’ are published 
—one to match the ‘ Little Classics,’ the other the library series. 

M. Zola’s new novel, ‘ Pot-Bouille,’ in the Paris Gaz/ois, is to be 
published as a book about the end of March, in the usual format 
Charpentier. 

‘ Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse,’ a poem by an anony- 
mous writer, which has received warm praise from Mr. Browning, is 
nearly ready for publication by Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Tennyson’s new poem, ‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,’ 
will not appear in the February number of M/acmillan’s. Its publica- 
tion has been postponed until the March number. 

The first volume of S. C. Griggs & Co.’s series of ‘German Philo- 
sophical Classics’ will be ready in May; and Prof. Anderson’s 
‘ Scandinavian Literature’ not before mid-summer. 

Dr. Newell’s Hawaiian mythological romance, ‘ Kalani of Oahu,’ 
which has had the good fortune to attract the attention of innumer- 
able critics, appears in a second edition, with a new picture facing 
the title-page, and a double-handful of press notices at the end. 

Mr. J. C. Derby, for many years connected with the subscription 
department of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., has retired from that po- 
sition, and joined his son-in-law and son, Messrs. Brown & Derby, 
in the publishing business. 

In the library which the Duke of Hamilton will sell next June— 
and which owes its origin to Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek ’—there 
are 800 manuscripts, including one of Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia’ in 
folio, each page illustrated with a pen-and-ink sketch. 

The on aa opens with a four-page poem by Whittier, 
‘The Bay of Seven Islands.’ The other poets of this number are 
Geo. P. Lathrop, Owen Wister, and K.G. Mr. E. P. Whipple offers 
a eulogy of Mr. Richard Grant White, and Miss Edith M. Thomas a 
charming paper on ‘ Ember Days.’ 

The correspondence between Miss E. S. Phelps and George Eliot, 
mentioned in the last number of THE CRITIC, was begun a number 
of years ago when Miss Phelps was lecturing on the great English 
novelist in Boston, and continued till Mrs. Lewes’ death. These let- 
ters will appear in Harper's Monthly for March. 

Henry Bacon, the artist, long a resident of Paris, has written a 
little book which he calls ‘ The Parisian Year,’ and which chronicles 

‘just such an experience of life in Paris as the better Bohemian artist 
would be likely to lead. Illustrations by the author lend an addi- 
tional attraction to a very chatty volume, which the Messrs. Roberts 
have in press. 

A new and popular edition in one volume of Mr. H. B. Baker’s 
‘Our old Actors’ has been issued in London by Bentley. The book 
is published in New York in the ‘ Amateur’ series of Henry Holt & 
Co. Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Dutton Cook’s 
‘Hours with the Players’ came the publication of a single-volume 
edition of his ‘ Book of the Play,’ by pson Low, Marston, Searle 
and Rivington. The same firm also announce a cheaper edition of 
‘ The Theatres of Paris,’ by Mr. J. Brander Matthews. 


* Almanach de Gotha. 1882. (119th year.) $2.50. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 












The veteran novelist, Harrison Ainsworth, who died a short time 
since, left behind him a vast mass of Mss. containing his personal 
recollections for more than fifty years. 

The ballade with the refrain, ‘And Rachel always fair,’ which Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributed to the privately printed ‘Garland of 
Rachel,’ described in the ‘ Bric-a-brac’ of this month’s Century, is 
given, complete, in the fifth edition of his ‘ Ballades in Blue China.’ 

Mr. George H. Boker will break a long silence in the publication, 
through Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of a new book of poetry 
entitled ‘The Book of the Dead’ —a fiery outburst of scorn and in- 
dignation against the enemies who have maligned the memory of a 
departed friend. 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. are issuing a number of transla- 
tions from the French, including a romance called ‘ Laide,’ by Mme. 
Adam of the Mouvelle Revue ; ‘Monsieur le Ministre,’ the master- 
piece of Jules Claretie, whose popularity outside of his own country 
has never before, we believe, been tested by translation ; and a new 
issue of ‘Manon Lescaut.’ 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish next week Ladd’s 
‘Church Polity,’ and a new edition of Prof. Woolsey’s ‘ Divorce,’ 
which has been so extensively rewritten as to be virtually a new 
book. The next volume in the ‘Campaigns’ series will be ‘ Gettys- 
burg,’ by General Doubleday. General Doubleday, it will be re- 
membered, commanded the 1st Army Corps at Gettysburg. 

‘Mr. Punch’s Pocket-Book,’ a combination of diary, almanac, year- 
book, and comic annual, which the publisher’s of Punch have issued 
every December for many years, will not appear again. Most to be 
regretted are the spirited colored wood-cuts in the style of Leech’s 
sporting scenes, which Mr. Charles Keene drew every year as a frontis- 
piece, satirizing the special ‘craze’ or ‘sensation’ of the moment. 

The Wyoming Literary Monthly has wisely determined to change 
its name. Hereafter it will be known as ‘ Literature: a Monthly 
Magazine devoted to Literary Culture.’ Mr. C. Wells Moulton will 
continue to edit the magazine, but the business management will 
be in the hands of C. A. Wenboone, publisher, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Moulton is to be congratulated upon the apparent success of his en- 
terprise. 

The first number of Philadelphia’s new weekly, Our Continent, will 
be ready for publication on the 1st of February. As has already been 
announced, Judge Albion W. Tourgee isto be the ‘ conductor ’ of the 
journal. He will be assisted by Messrs. Daniel G. Brinton, and 

obert S. Davis. The list of contributors is a brilliant one, and 
should attract wide attention to the new venture. We understand 
that 100,000 copies of the first number will be printed. 

The famous firm of Mielhac and Halévy, dramatists, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. M. Mielhac is to carry on the business 
at the old stand, having taken in as junior partner M. Ph. Gille, 
the ‘ Masque de Fer’ of the Figaro. M. Ludovic Halévy gives up 
the stage for novel writing, encouraged by the success of his ‘ M. et 
Mme. Cardinal.’ He has written a story for the Zemps. A story by 
him was begun in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of Jan. t. 


The new edition of Burton’s ‘ The Book-Hunter’ will be a small 
quarto, printed on hand-made paper, with ornamental initials and 
head-pieces. The frontispiece will be an etched portrait of Burton, 
by Hole. There will also be a full-page view of his library, and 
vignettes of his house, and of Delmeny Church, where he is buried. 
The book will be bound ina reproduction of an ancient binding 
Only 250 copies will be sent to America, and for these Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford are now receiving subscriptions. They will prob- 
ably not be ready before the middle of March or in April. 


A story is going the rounds of the press, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent of the S¢. Louis Republican, in which the late Dr. Holland is 
accused of a stupid and uncivil act. It is alleged that immediately 
after the occupancy of New Orleans, during the civil war, the Doctor 
was a ‘privileged guest’ on one of the gunboats that patrolled the 
river for some distance above the city, his purpose being to ‘ write up 
the South.’ Having obtained permission to visit the residence of a 
wealthy planter, he happened to find the young ladies of the family 
smoking cigarettes—‘ a bit of fun in which they never had been en- 
gaged before, and in which, it is proper to say, not one ever indulged 
again.’ Hastily drawing a pencil, the obtrusive visitor jotted down 
his impressions of the scene, which were in due time printed and 
issued by his publisher.——In the first place, Dr. Holland never 
went to New Orleans or anywhere else to ‘write up the South.’ In 
the second place, he would not be likely to obtain ideas about ‘ the 
inner home life of Southern women’ from such a visit, as earlier in 
his career he. had lived for years in the South, and was, it may be 
presumed, well acquainted with its ‘inner home life.’ In the third 
place, no one who knew Dr. Holland would believe him capable of 
such rudeness as is described by the writer in the St. Louis Republi- 
can. Dr. Holland had a ‘double’; possibly it was the other man ; 
it certainly was not the author of ‘ Bitter-Sweet,’ 
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ON January 30, the office of THE CRITIC will be removed to 
the North American Review building, No. 30 Lafayette place. 





Bounp voiumes of Vol. 1. of THE CriTIC may be had for $3; un- 
bound copies (26), for $2.50 ; cloth covers for binding, 50 cts. 


‘As a careful record of the literature, the art, the’ music and the 
drama of 1881, THE CRITIC zs worthy of careful preservation.’ —MAIL 
AND EXPRESS, 

“ We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner 
in which THE CRITIC ts conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year; and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in America. We say this advisedly. Its specialty ts 
short reviews, and many of them ; but we do not observe that quality is 
sacrificed,” —LONDON ACADEMY. 


“THE CRITIC completes its first year with the number for Dec. 31, 
and records the fact without self-laudation, although with the claim that 
it is ‘ the only paper of its kind in America.’ This is true by virtue of 
the attention it gives to painting, music and the drama ; simply as a iit- 
erary journal, it has, of course, rivals ; but it might justly call itself the 
best paper of its kind in America in that respect.’’—SPRINGFIELD RE- 
PUBLICAN, 








A Free Circulating Library. 


ATTENTION was Called, in the last number of THE CRITIC, 
to the second annual report of the Free Circulating Library, 
in Bond Street. Attention is now called to an appeal from 
the directors of that institution for a fund of $200,000 to 
enable them to erect a model library building, and place 
their charge upon a firm foundation. We can hardly con- 
ceive of an enterprise more worthy of popular support. 
The only question that could arise, in the present instance, 
would be as to the proper employment of the fund ; and 
any doubt on that score would seem to be settled by the 
history of the library down to the present date. The record 
of the past twelve months recalls the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. It shows that 70,000 minds were fed upon 5000 
books ; and when the books and pamphlets were swept up 
at the conclusion of the feast, there remained—not more than 
there were at the beginning, it is true, but only six volumes 
less. The resources of the institution have been utilized 
with rare discretion ; and its managers, having proved their 
efficiency as rulers over a small concern, may well be intrust- 
ed with the administration of a greater. 

The necessity of establishing free circulating libraries in 
the city was discussed at a meeting held in the hall of the 
Union League Club, on Friday, the 2oth inst. His honor, 
the Mayor, presided, and a number of gentlemen more or 
less widely known sat near him on the stage. The body of 
the hall was filled by an audience composed in no small part 
of ladies. A number of speeches were made—one by the 
Rev. Dr. Hall ; one by Mr. Joseph H. Choate ; a third by 
the Rev. Dr. Potter; a fourth, and briefer one, by Mr. 
George William Curtis. The second was the best, notwith- 
standing the speaker’s perpetually poking fun at the ladies 
of the committee, who had expelled him for non-attendance 
at their meetings ; at the reverend gentlemen by whom he 
was surrounded; at the millionaires who faced him in the 
auditorium ; at the reporters, upon whom he depended for a 
fair account of his remarks. The purpose of our public 
school system, he said, is to teach the poor to read ; but, 
having taught them, we cut them off from the privilege of 
reading. The Astor Library and the Lenox are never open 


when the workingman is at leisure ; and the reading-rooms 
of the Cooper Institute and the Young Men’s Christian 


Association, which are open at better hours, are inadequate 
to accommodate one-tenth of the persons for whose benefit 
they were designed. There is pressing need of a library 
from which books may be taken to the poor man’s home ; 
and there is equal need of a reading-room that shall be open 
on the Sabbath day. Mr. Choate declaimed against the 
‘ hide-bound bigotry ’ that has closed our higher educational 
institutions—libraries, museums, galleries—on the first day 
of the week. They should be ashamed, he said, to ac- 
cept legacies in which it was stipulated that they should be 
closed on Sunday. The New York Free Circulating Library 
had taken a step in the right direction in this respect, and 
for this, among other reasons, it merited the support of every 
public- (and every mean-) spirited citizen. 

Mr. Choate could recall the name of no one but Mr. 
Cooper who had done a great thing for the metropolitan 
poor. There were millionaires present who could send the 
president of the library a cheque for a quarter of a million 
and not miss it. He hoped to see these gentlemen running 
pell-mell to Bond Street to tender their services. Either 
Mr. Choate was over-sanguine, or else he was joking. At 
all events, we have heard nothing of the foot-race he looked 
to see, and the library is only $10,000 richer than it was a 
fortnight since. But the meeting in question was not held 
with a view to an immediate collection, and the generous 
gifts of Mrs. Field and the other subscribers on that occa- 
sion were not the only result of the evening’s work. The 
chief end proposed was a public indorsement of the enter- 
prise, and that was readily secured. A strenuous effort 
will now be made to fill the coffers of the library, and we 
have little fear that the desired amount will not be subscribed 
before many days have passed. We trust that subscriptions 
will be received from persons able only to contribute sums 
individually insignificant in amount, but important as indi- 
cating the popular interest in the scheme. The fund thus 
raised would prompt the rich to heavier sacrifices. And 
when at last this tree of knowledge has been firmly planted 
by private hands, the public treasury might be drawn upon 
to train its branches over every sterile district in the city. 
For not the least important part of the plan is that which 
provides for the establishment of minor libraries to supple- 
ment.the work of the central one. 





Prof. Fisher’s Reply to Ingersoll. 

IT is a great relief to find in the article which appears under the 
title, ‘ The Christian Religion : Part III.,’ in the February num- 
ber of the North American Review, a spirit of dignity and calm- 
ness worthy of the subject. Professor Fisher has wisely declined 
to involve himself in mere debate, and his name would be a 
sufficient guarantee against any descent to personalities. The 
only weapon he employs, besides plain argument and a disarm- 
ing candor, is an irony, quiet and keen, but rarely used—as when 
he speaks of ‘ the eccentric thesis that religion isacurse.’ He 
has the especial advantage of not being fond of rhetoric. One 
never has the slightest suspicion that a secret weakness is con- 


-cealed beneath ‘a swashing and a martial outside,’ or a burst of 


eloquence made to serve as proof. It would be difficult to put 
into fifty pages a more detailed and yet compact statement of what 
Christian a agree in believing, and why they do not cease 
to believe it, than this article presents. False and side issues are 
kept out of sight ; we are brought face to face with the matter 
really at stake, in all its gravity and all its simplicity. 

It is an evidence of the ingratitude with which men forget, that 
Professor Fisher is obliged, early in his article, to remind some of 
his readers how great a debt civilization owes to Christianity. He 
does it with sufficient clearness ; and then passes on to the points 
more definitely attacked by that current, popular hostility to the 
religion of the Bible which occasions the article. These points 
are: the Old Testament ethics, the historical basis of Christianity 
as given in the New Testament, and the Christian system as a 
guide to salvation. 

There is one position, and only one, from which the first of 
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these attacks can be triumphantly repelled—one which the theo- 
logians have been far too slow to take ; it is the position that in 
revelation there is a development, a gradual unfolding of supreme 


truth. It aims at moral education, and education is a long pro- 
cess. Professor Fisher has intrenched himself here, and is 
secure. The legislation which calls forth such abuse did not 


establish the evils it permits ; it restrained them. It found sla- 
very, and polygamy, and bloody revenge ; it was not responsible 
for them, but it put restrictions about them, mitigated their 
harshness, and paved the way, by the spirit of its teachings, for 
their total disappearance. Its object was not to compel men with 
an iron hand toward the good ; enforced virtue, even if it were 
possible, is no virtue at all; it meant to train men to w2// what 
was good. Centuries are short for a work of renewal like this ; 
and if moral force is not to be dissipated and lost, then concen- 
tration within narrow limits, even those of a single nation, is not 
too exclusive. 

When we look to see how the second class of objections is met 
—although it was not before the writer in any form of remarkable 
acuteness—it is noteworthy that one whom no man can accuse of 
being a visionary, one who is dispassionate, at times even to cold- 
ness, and whose lack of judicial title does not lessen his claim to 
the judicial mind, puts forward the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity as rational grounds of faith. He gives in outline the 
arguments which he has elsewhere successfully developed in op- 
position to much more original and ingenious assailants. 

It would carry us beyond our space if we should dwell on his 
defense against the third attack, in which he argues for the rea- 
sonableness of the whole Christian system, as a means of rescuing 
men out of sin, and maintains the genuineness of its fruits. He is 
speaking here of profound facts—facts, still, in spite of the quar- 
rels of theologians, and the vagaries of fanatics—and his quiet, 
convincing seriousness inclines one to wonder whether, if this 
article had appeared a few months earlier, that which now stands 
numbered as second in the series would ever have been written, 
and to wish that those who have responded to brilliant scoffing 
with a hurrah might cease shouting, and begin to think. 





Diablerie. 


*Tis a night of the witches, 

Of goblins and witches ! 

See how they hover, 

Starting out of their niches 

Among the black trees ! 

The moon’s ill at ease, 

Lest the mob should have spied her, 

And hastens io cover 

Her face in a cloud, 

Or diaphanous shroud, 

Too sleazy to hide her ! 

And not only witches— 

(Grewsome with beards) 

Goblins and witches, 

In all keys and pitches, 

Chanting their weirds :— 

Not only ghosts, jostling, 

In yonder dim alley, 

Where ghosts wont to rally ; 

But I hear a low rustling 

And whistling behind me— 

Footsteps behind me 

On the hard, frozen ground ! 

I dare not look round, 

Lest Terror should bind me, 

Should chill me, and blind me, 
And I, next morning, in marble be found ! 


On it comes, lightly, 
Over stones skipping, 

On the turf tripping, 
Something more sprightly 
Than witches, I fancy— 
Worse necromancy ! 





But, face about ; 
Charge on the rout, 
Whatever betide me : 
Ah, now I see clearly, 
*Tis a dead leaf, merely, — 
A dead leaf! no wonder 
The moon, peering under 
That skurrying cloud, looks out to deride me! 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 





The Memorial of Dean Stanley. 


[THE following communication has been received from the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, in reply to a request for information as to the 
progress that has been made inthe effort to procure a memorial 
of the late Dean of Westminster. Any subscriptions to the fund 
for that purpose will be gladly received at this office, and for- 
warded to Mr. Brooks. —EDs. CRITIC. ] 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I have delayed answering your note till I could tell you a little 
more fully than was possible at the time at which it was received, 
what was being done with regard to the memorial of Dean Stan- 
ley. There really have been two projects for contributing to his 
memorial. Some months ago a very few persons sent a contri- 
bution of a thousand dollars to the Westminster Hospital and 
Nurses’ Home, in which the late Dean was deeply interested, and 
which it was proposed in England to enlarge in honor of his 
memory. But on the 13th of December, which was the birthday 
of the Dean, a meeting was held in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, when a more special movement was suggested 
and decided upon. It was determined then, that, in addition to 
the building of a tomb close by the spot where the late Dean is 
buried, an effort should be’ made to complete the windows in the 
Chapter House, the subjects for which had been already chosen 
by Dean Stanley. At that meeting Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
the American Minister, made a speech which the present Dean, 
Dr. Bradley, who presided on the occasion, declares to have been 
‘ conspicuous for its warmth and tenderness.’ In that speech Mr. 
Lowell expressed a hope that the tribute might be not merely 
national, but international. Since that tine it has been suggested 
that one of the eight windows in the Chapter House should be 
given by Americans, and it is known ‘that such a gift would be 
cordially welcomed in England. A subscription for this purpose 
is just being started in our various cities. The window will cost 


- about $5000, and it is believed that among the rich and poor who 


knew the Dean, or who have read and enjoyed and been helped by 
his books, or who have seen him in the Abbey, or who have in 
any way come to understand and honor his singularly beautiful 
and broad and noble character, there will be very many who 
will want to contribute to this memorial of him. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
233 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON, 23d January, 1882. 


Will Mr. Hardy Explain ? 


[Mr. THOMAS HARDY, the novelist, appears before the bar of 
public opinion in two cases of more or less interest to the readers 
of his books. The charge, in each, is one of plagiarism. In the 
first, Mr. Hardy is the accuser; in the second he figures as de- 
fendant—or will so figure, under penalty of being held in contempt 
of court. Can it be that the author of ‘A Laodicean” seeks to 
divert attention from a beam in his own eye by clamorously in- 
dicating the mote in Mr. Pinero’s? We submit the following 
communication without further comment.—EDs. CRITIC.] 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


In the twenty-third chapter of ‘The Trumpet Major,’ Mr. Hardy 
sets out to describe a drill of the rustic militia in England, when 
Bonaparte was expected to land his invading force upon her shores. 
The drill takes place between church services on Sunday. The com- 
manding officer, who has put his men through the evolutions, and dis- 
missed them, calls them again into ranks, and gives them a second les- 
son.—As I read this, I remembered that I had in my library an old 
book entitled ‘Georgia Scenes,’ which contained, among other things, 
a humorous sketch of a drill of the rural militia. I took it down. 
The full title of the book is ‘Georgia Scenes ; Characters, Incidents, 
etc., in the First Half Century of the Republic. By a Native Geor- 
gian.’ It was entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1840, 
by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New York. The sketch re- 
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ferred to begins on page 145 ; and a note appended toit says: ‘This 
is from the pen of afriend. . . . It was published about twenty 

ears ago.’ The article is signed ‘Timothy Crabshaw,’ though the 
Cook, I have been informed, was written by Judge Longstreet, who 
died many years ago. From this sketch, I make a few extracts for 
the purpose of comparison with the quotation from ‘The Trumpet 
Major.’ The writer begins by saying he had witnessed a parade of 
Captain Clodpole’s company in one of the interior counties, and so 
enjoyed the affair, that he recorded his recollections of it. After the 
captain had persuaded his warlike troops to leave a game of ‘fives’ 
and begin to drill, he formed the company. It will need no acute- 
ness of vision to see that there is something more than an accidental 
similarity between the description given by Mr. Hardy (in the left- 


hand column) and by ‘ Timothy Crabshaw’ (in the right): 


‘ Look to the right, and dress!* They 
were a 2 the help of the non-com- 

issi icers, placed in a straight 
line ; but as every man was anxious to see 
how the rest stood, those on the wings 
pressed forward for that purpose till the 
whole line assumed nearly the form of a 
crescent. é 

‘Why look at ’em,’ says the captain ; 
* why, gentlemen, you are all a crooking in 
at eends, so that you will get on to 
me by and by! Come, gentlemen, dress / 
dress!” : 

This was accordingly done; but im- 
pelled by the same motives as before, they 
soon resumed their former figure, and so 
they were permitted to remain. 

"Now, gentlemen,’ ous the - tain, ‘I 
am going to carry you through the revo- 
lutions of the de pence. ty and I 
want you, gentlemen, if you please, to pay 
particular attention to the word of com- 
mand, just exactly as I give it out to you. 
I hope you will have a little patience, 
= if you please: and if I should 

a going wrong, I will be much obliged 

to any of you, gentlemen, to put me right 
again, for I mean all for the best, and I 
hope you will excuse me if you please. 
Come, boys, come to a shoulder. . 
Poise foolks! [A note appended here 
says: ‘A contraction and corruption of 
"hrelock.” ‘Thus, “ firelock,’” “flock,” 
“foolk.”’] Cock foolk! Very handsome- 
ly done. . . . Tention the whole! 
Please observe, gentlemen, that at the 
word fire, you must fire; that is, if any 
of your guns are loaded, you must not 
shoot in yearnest, but only make pretence, 
like, and you, geen oe fellow-soldiers, 
who’s armed with nothing but sticks, rid- 
ing-switches, and corn-stalks, needn’t go 
through the firings, but stand as you are, 
and keep vi? to yourselves. Half 
cock foolk! ‘o | well done. 
Draw rammer ! ose who have no ram- 
mers to their guns need not draw, but -— 
make the motion; it will do just as well, 
and saves a great deal of time. ° 
Order foolk! Handsomely done, gentle- 
men! Very handsomely done! And all 
together, too, except that one half of you 
were a deetle too soon, and the other half 
a leetle too late. . . . Tention the 
whole! To the left--left, no—right, 
that is, the left—I mean the right—left 
wheel, march!’ 

In this he was strictly obeyed; some 
wheeling to the right, some to the left, and 
some to the right-left, or both ways. 

‘Stop! Halt! Let ustry it again! I 
could not just then tell my right hand from 
my left! You must excuse me, if you 
please. Experience makes perfect, as the 
saying is. mg as I have served, I find 
something new to learn every day: but 
all’s one for that. Now, gentlemen, do 
that motion once more.’ 


‘Men, I dismissed ye too soon; parade, 
parade again, I say,’ he cried. ‘ My watch 
is fast, I find. There is another twenty 
minutes afore the worship of God com- 
mences. Now, all of you that han’t faw- 
locks, fall in at the lower end. Eyes 
right, and dress !’ 

As every man was anxious to see how 
the rest stood, those at the end of the line 
— forward for that purpose, till the 
ine assumed the form of a horse-shoe. 

‘Look at yenow! Why you are alla 
crooking in. Dress! dress! 

They dressed forthwith ; but impelled 
by the same motive, they soon resum 
their former figure, and so they were de- 
spairingly permitted to remain. 

* Now, I hope you'll have a little pa- 
tience,’ said the sergeant, as he stood in 
the centre of the arc, ‘ and pay particular 
attention to the word of command, just 
exactly as I give it to ye: and if I should 
go wrong, I shall be much obliged to any 
emer who’ll put me right again, for I 

ave only been in the army three weeks 
myself, and we are all liable to mistakes.’ 

‘So we be—so we be,’ said the line, 
heartily. 

*Tention the whole, then. Poise faw- 
Jocks! Very well done!’ 

* Please, what must we do that haven’t 
any firelocks ?’ said the lower end of the 
line, ina helpless voice. 

* Now was ever such a question! Why, 
you must do nothing at all, but think how 
you'd poise "em 7/ you had ’em. You 
middle men that are armed with hurdle- 
sticks and cabbage stalks, just to make be- 
lieve, must of course use ‘em as if they 
were the real things. Now then, cock faw- 
locks! Present! Fire! (Not shoot in 
earnest, you know; but only make pre- 


. tense to.) Very good—very good, indeed ; 


except that some of you were a éi¢t/e too 
soon, and the rest a /z#¢/e too late.’ [Here 
the church bell began to ring for service, 
when the whole line drew a breath of re- 
lief, threw down their arms, and began 
running off.] ‘Well, then, I must dismiss 
ye,’ said the sergeant. . . . ‘Ten- 
tion! To the right—left wheel, I mean— 
no, no—right wheel. Mar-r-ch!’ 

Some wheeled to the right, and some to 
the left, and some obliging men, including 
Cripplestraw, tried to wheel both ways. 

“Stop—stop ! Try again. Gentlemen, 
unfortunately when I’m in a hurry, I can 
never remember my right hand from my 
left, and never could as a boy. You must 
excuse me, please. Practice makes per- 
fect, as the saying is; and much as I’ve 
learnt since I listed, we always find some- 
thing new. Now then, right wheel! 
March! Halt! Stand at ease! Dismiss! 
I think that’s the order o’t, but I'll look in 
the government book afore Tuesday.’ 


I do not know Mr. Hardy’s age, but I take him to be a man yet in 





middle life, and as the American sketch dates back in publication to 

about 1820, it will, I think, bother the novelist’s friends to prove prior 

invention for him. Possibly the absorption theory, so popular in 

one of our Western cities, may account for the result; but in any 

event, ‘The Trumpet Major’ is entitled to the floor, and I ‘ pause for 

a reply.’ CHARLES P. JACOBS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 15th, 1882. 





Mr. Roswell Smith and Mr. Osgood. 

To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

+ Permit me to deny, through your journal, the reports which have 
gained currency, that an illustrated weekly newspaper is to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Osgood, in Boston, and edited by Mr. Howells, in 
which I am also to be interested. A friend once said to me: ‘It is 
never safe for two publishers to be seen together, as they are sure to 
be immediately gazetted as about to start some new scheme in which 
the public is interested ’ — and lately Mr. Osgood and I seem to have 


proved the truth of the assertion. I once knewa man who confessed 
that he was a ‘ merchant of lies.’ In the present case, I should like 
to find the original manufacturer. Let me make my denial as broad 
as possible, and say, once for all, that I have no connection with 
any periodical, directly or indirectly, excepting Zhe Century Maga- 
sine and St. Nicholas, and that I do not expect to have.. One who 
has helped to start two periodicals, and who understands the risks 
of the business, would be very slow to undertake a third ; and if I 
were to undertake another, it would be only in connection with The 
Century Co. I cannot, of course, say that Mr. Osgood may not have 
in mind a plan for a weekly newspaper, but if he has, I have no 
knowledge of it. I confess to a personal friendship with Mr. Osgood, 
and this is ‘the very head and front of my offending.’ It chanced 
last spring that Mr. Howells and myself travelled together, going 
West, but on different errands. The newspapers noticed the fact 
that we had ‘gone West’ together; then it was stated that we had 
gone to the ‘far West;’ and a few days later that we had gone to the 
‘Rocky Mountains’ — though the fact is, we parted company in 
Indiana; and since then somebody seems to have predetermined, 
and from time to time has undertaken to state, that Mr. Howells and 
I are to be in some way connected as editor and publisher. When 
a theory has been once formulated, ‘trifles light as air’ are ‘con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ.” No doubt Mr. Howells is 
weary of all this, and certainly I am; for it has been going on for 
nearly a year. When an untruth once gains currency in the public 
prints, one must deny it, or seem to be a party to it—and hence 
this card. ROSWELL SMITH. 
Union Square, NEw York, 24 Jan. 1882. 








Science 


The Opium and Related Habits.* 

Dr. KANE’S two books are timely contributions, for little has 
been written upon the subjects for several years beyond an occa- 
sional magazine article, and that not usually by amedical man. The 
first of the two volumes (1) is based chiefly upon answers to ques- 
tions propounded to several thousand other doctors by the author. 
The facts elicited by the circular letters sent have already appeared, 
if we mistake not, in one or more of the medical periodicals of the 
country, and are now gathered together in this little book to form 
a popular treatise—if we are to make such an inference from the 
somewhat sensational introduction of the ‘ Laocoén’ as a frontis- 
piece, from the tone of the book, and from the title. The most 
entertaining chapter is that which treats of the habitual hypoder- 
mic injection of morphine ; and the cut upon page 73 is horrible 
enough to thoroughly reform any imprudent person who may con- 
template anything of the kind. This chapter and that devoted to 
the chloral habit are equally good, but medical men will not be 
disposed to accept upon faith the conclusions arrived at by some of 
Dr. Kane's correspondents, some of whom seem to have used the 
drug without any knowledge of its physiological effects ; conse- 
quently no very satisfactory deduction can be drawn. Dr. Kane's 
treatment of these bad habits is minutely detailed, and seems to 
be intelligent and successful ; but in a book of this kind which 
finds its way into the hands of the general public, we question the 
wisdom of publishing prescriptions containing such drugs as 
strychnine, belladonna, stramonium, cannabis indica, and hydro- 
cyanic acid. Physicians are familiar with cases where much mis- 
chief has followed the use of nostrums or ‘ specifics’ containing 
various poisonous alkaloids. Whatever harm may arise from the 
author’s mistake in this direction he fully atones for by subse- 
quently condemning the religious journals which fill their columns 
with the advertisements of quack venders of ‘cures’ and ‘ anti- 
dotes ;’ and we think he is right in alluding to the mischief attend- 
ant upon the administration of these remedies, many of which con- 
tain opium in some other form. He believes that the habit may 
be broken, especially when the patient is isolated and placed 
under control of a good nurse. He is disposed, and we think 
wrongly, to dwell upon the frequency with which the morphine 
habit is formed by those persons for whom hypodermic injections 
are prescribed by physicians. 


Dr. Kane’s smaller and more recent work (2) is devoted to the 
consideration of opium smoking. He believes that this vice is 
steadily growing, so much so that since the publication of ‘ Drugs 
that Enslave’ he has found that over three hundred persons in 











* (1) Drugs that Enslave: The Opium, Morphine, Chloral, and Haschisch Habits. 
By H. H. eas, M.D. $1.50. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. () rm Smoking 
in America and China, etc. By H.H. e,M.D. $1. New York: G. P, Putnam's 
Sons. (3) The Opium Habit and Alcoholism, etc., etc, By F. Heman Hubbard, 
M.D. . New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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this city habitually smoke opium—a statement it seems difficult to 
believe. The experience of physicians generally shows that the 
published statistics of opium eating are, as a rule, faulty, and ex- 
aggerate the prevalence of the vice. Dr. Kane’s little book is 
readable and entertaining, but it is based to too great an extent 
upon newspaper clippings, and has a reporterial savor about it 
which does not in any way suggest scientific research. The data 
contributed by residents of San Francisco are valuable, and the 
author’s own experiments are exceedingly interesting. It would 
appear that the evil flourished to a serious extent in San Fran- 
cisco, for it has been found necessary to pass a special law pro- 
hibiting opium-smoking ‘ joints,’ or shops. Whether this is the 
outgrowth of the popular feeling against the Chinese, or a matter 
of real necessity, we are unable to judge. After all, the voluntary 
use of certain narcotics is of far less importance than the alcoholic 
habit, and what we really need are practical books like that of 
Austie, written in the same popular vein as Dr. Kane’s volumes, 
and more stringent laws that shall regulate the sale and adultera- 
tion of spirits and beer. 


After reading the very extended title of this work (3) by Dr. 
Hubbard, one would naturally expect that the author would fulfil 
its promises with something more than a passing mention of the 
vices, other than the opium habit, of which he speaks. But keen 
disappointment follows a perusal of the book. Not only is it 
without the merit of offering anything new on the subject of drug 
habituation, but the really valuable experiments and researches of 
others for the past ten years are neither referred to nor taken ad- 
vantage of by the author. Indeed, in many places he makes 
statements the gross error of which is apparent even to those who 
lay no claim to being specialists in this field. Mistakes in spelling, 
proof-reading, and grammatical construction are to be found in 
abundance. We may refer to catamenics (introduction, p. v.), 
pruitus (p. 11), cicatrixs (p. 16), squamaus (p. III), nitrate of 
amyle (p. 257, and elsewhere), abcess (p. 16), anaiphrodisiac (p. 
250), etc. The book is barren of statistics and fertile in loose and 
sometimes absurd statements. * Spasm of nerve’s periphery’ and 
‘nerves periphery’ are favorite terms. The authorspeaks of the 
internal organs of secretion as ‘ contracted.’ His chapter on the 
hypodermic injection of morphia, aside from an incorrect descrip- 
tion of what happens when a vein is punctured, contains no refer- 
ence to sudden death and the manifold accidents incident to the 
use of the drug in this manner. Had he read, even carelessly, 
the works of Levenstein of Germany or Kane of New York, such 
glaring omissions might not have occurred, and he would at 
least have been able to speak with some certainty upon the chlo- 
ral and chloroform habits. His statements regarding the contin- 
uance of ovulation in the female user of opium after the cessation 
of menstruation, and that ‘ chloral does not possess the active 

,»ower to produce evil results that bromide of potassium has when 

abitually used,’ etc., stamp the work as misleading. The chapter 
on alcoholism also abounds in errors, and the author’s definition 
of delirium tremens and classification of the different forms of 
inebriety are almost farcical. The treatment recommended for 
the opium habit, gradual reduction and attempted substitution, is 
by no means new, nor are the agents used any other than those 
recommended years ago. Experience has proved that there are 
far better methods of cure. The cénchona rubra treatment of 
alcoholism, and the musk treatment of the chloral habit, have 
both been proved worthless. If, as the author states, this book is 
meant exclusively for the guidance of physicians, it is an insult to 
their intelligence. 


Scientific Notes. ; 
OF 478 periodicals published in Berlin, 143 are classified as being 
auxiliary to science and art. 
A new metal has been discovered by Dr. T. L. Phipson in a zinc 
pigment, and has been named ‘actinum.’ 
A single asteroid (No. 220) was added to the long list in 1881. It 
was discovered by Dr. Palisa, at Vienna, May 19. 


The forthcoming number of the Christian Philosophy Quarterly will 
contain a lecture by Professor Young, of Princeton College, on 
‘ Astronomical Facts and Fancies,’ delivered before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

A monograph on ‘ The Unicorn: A Mythological Investigation,’ by 
Robert Brown, Jr., has recently been published by the Longmans. 

_It is contended that the unicorn was originally the moon goddess 
with the crescent horn, and that its acceptance for the arms of Eng- 
land is a happy reminiscence of an old Aryan legend. 


A new text-book of astronomy, by Prof. G. M. Philips, of the 
Westchester (Pa.) State Normal School, and Prof. Nathan Sharpless, 
of Haverfold College, Pa., is announced as in press by er sag A B. 


Lippincott & Co. The book will be about the size of Steele’s ‘ 
teen Weeks in Astronomy,’ and will be profusely illustrated. 


Deep-sea explorations have been, for some time, the order of the 
day. The results of a French expedition to investigate the Mediter- 
ranean were lately (Nov. 28, 1881) reported on by M. Alphonse Milne 
Edwards. The greatest depth sounded was 2600 metres. The ani- 
mals obtained below 1068 metres were of very low organization. The 
temperature at an average depth of 250 metres was constant at 13° 
Cent.—i.¢., 23745 Fahr. 


The directorship of the geological survey of Great Britain was re- 
signed by Sir Andrew Ramsay at the end of 1881, and has been given 
to Prof. Archibald Geikie, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Scotland, and the man generally thought to be best fitted for the po- 
sition. Sir Andrew had completed forty years of service, in one 
noe or another, on Dec. 7th, and was on that day knighted by the 

ueen. 


Allusion was made in THE Criric of January 14 to the great rain- 
fall at Cherrapunji. The subject has been recently investigated by 
Prof. J. Elliot, and a memoir was submitted by him (Dec. 21, 1881) 
to the Meteorological Society of London. While the average annual 
rainfall at the station is 493 inches, that at the foot of the Khasi hills 
is only 100 inches. The excessive precipitation is, according to 
Prof. Elliot, simply due to the presence of a vast mechanical ob- 
struction which deflects the horizontal movement of the air to a ver- 
tical direction. There are no abnormal local conditions of atmos- 
pheric pressure, movement of the air, or otherwise. 

The first of the reports on the fisheries of the United States, pre- 
pared for the Census Bureau, is now in the binders’ hands:and will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. It is a monograph on the fur- 
seal and allies of the Pribyloff Islands, of Alaska Territory, and 
has been prepared by Mr. Henry Elliot, who for some time was an 
officer to protect the interests of the government in those islands. 
The volume will be in quarto form, and fully illustrated. Two edi- 
tions will appear—an original and an expurgated one. The former 
contains a chaptér, or rather section, of some eight pages, on the re- 
production of the animals, which it was feared would provoke the 
animadversions of some critics, and therefore only a limited edition 
will be published, on behalf of the author and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, for the scientific public. The expurgated edition will be 
issued from the Census Bureau for popular use. The fur-seal, by 
the way, is not a fish, is not caught with nets or hooks, and is not 
killed for its oil, but, as its name implies, for its fur; and some may 
wonder why it should be considered as a legitimate subject of a fish- 
ery report. But setting such questions aside, the paper will be 
timely and useful. 


Archeology has met a serious loss in the death of Henri Adrien, 
Prévost de Longpérier, announced on Jan. 15. M. de Longpérier was 
born in Paris in 1816, and had devoted his whole life to archzological 
research. To the various positions he occupied, both in the Cabinet 
des Médailles and as director of various departments at the Louvre, 
he brought ripe knowledge and experience. He united to a pro- 
found erudition a natural perspicuity of mind which made him a 
favorite authority among the learned ; and he was esteemed also for 
his generosity in giving freely to all seekers the fruits of his expert 
knowledge. Most of Longpérier’s writings are to be found in peri- 
odical publications, such as the Revue Archéologique, the Revue Nu- . 
mismatique, the Recueil des Antiquaires de France. He was also the 
author of several ‘catalogues raisonnés’ held in high esteem by 
archeologists, The French Academy, of which he was a member, 
crowned his memoir, entitled ‘La Numismatique des rois Sassanides 
et des rois Arsacides’ (1840-1854). This work is extremely rare, for 
the reason that Longpérier secretly purchased every copy that was 
offered forsale, to his knowledge, after the first publication. No one 
knew his motive in thus taking the book out of the market. Long- 
périer took great interest in the controversy relating to the Cesnola 
collection. He was in constant correspondence with Mr. Feuardent, 
of this city, and in his last illness asked his daughter to write a let- 
ter to that gentleman (Nov. 18)in which she says : ‘Mon pére est 
d’opinion qu’il est de la plus haute importance de connaitre toute la 
vérité en ce qui touche les sculptures et les vases peints Chypriotes. 
. . . Depuis la publication de vos remarques critiques, on es 
obligé 4 se défier de tout.’ 


our- 





SOCIETIES, 


New YorK GENEALOGICAL AND BIoGRAPHICAL.—At the annual 
election held at the Society’s hall, in this city, on Friday, January 
12th, the following gentlemen were chosen as officers for the year 
1882: President, Henry T. Drowne; First Vice-President, Dr. 
Ellsworth Eliot; Second Vice-President, Gen. James Grant Wil- 
son; Secretary, Alrick H. Man; Treasurer, Dr, Geo, H, Butler ; 
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Librarian Samuel Burhans, Jr. ; Trustees for the term expiring 1885, 
Dr. Samuel S, Purple, General Wilson, and Edward F. de Lancey. 
The anniversary address of the Society will be delivered on or about 
Washington’s Birthday, by the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, President of 
the Chicago Historical Society. Subject: ‘Reminiscences of Con- 
gress during the Rebellion.’ 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SoOcIETY has 
made its headquarters in the University Building, Washington Square. 
The first meeting, of its members this year will be held in the middle 
of February. The society has published a report of its twenty-third 
annyal meeting in pamphlet form. It contains (after the reports of 
the various officers of the Society) President G. E. Anthon’s interest- 
ing annual address, and three papers by Mr. Feuardent : an‘ Essay on 
the Origin ef Obelisks,’ ‘Some Ancient Coins inthe Gorringe Col- 
lection,’ and ‘ The Bronze Crabs of the Obelisk.’ 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE MEDICAL EDUCATION 
oF WoMEN.—At the yearly meeting held on Tuesday evening, January 
24, at the house of Dr. Putnam-Jacobi, No. r10 West 34th St., a 
circular to members called attention to the fact that the aim of the 
Society is to put the N. Y. Medical School for Women on the foot- 
ing of an endowed school. ‘The establishment of laboratory work, 
under the superintendence of an instructor,’ it said, ‘has already 
yielded excellent results, but to sustain this instruction our annual 
subscription must exceed that of last year. We earnestly request 
our friencls to interest themselves in this matter, and not only main- 
tain their own subscriptions, but endeavor to bring in others. We 
are not attempting to provide gratuitous instruction for women stu- 
dents ; we are merely trying to give them somewhat of the same 
advantages as are now open to men in the schools associated with 
universities, and from which women still remain excluded:——Dr. 
Mercy N. Baker, Secretary of the College, reported 48 students in 
the college—i2 in the senior class, 12 in the junior class, 15 intro- 
ductory, and g special students. ——In the absence of Dr. Hudson, 
Chairman of the Committee on Hospital Instruction, Dr. Elizabeth 
Cushier, physician in charge of the Infirmary, reported that 12 stu- 
dents and 3 graduates had received instruction in the hospital for 
varying lengths of time, during the past year ; that 260 patients had 
been treated in the hospital, 46 requiring surgical operations. Four 
thousand patients were treated at the Dispensary, under the observa- 
tion of the graduates- An effort is making for the enlargement of 
the Infirmary building by the addition of the adjoining house, which 
would increase the number of beds to 50. The election of officers 
for 1882 resulted as follows: President, Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi ; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Wm. H. Thompson, Mrs. 
Croly, Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Herman ; Recording Secretary, Dr. C. A. 
Loring ; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Mr. A. Wattles; Treasurer, 
Mr. Henry Herman ; Chairman Committee on Correspondence, Mrs. 
Longstreet ; Chairman Committee on Education, Dr. Cushier ; Chair- 
man Committee on Hospital Instruction, Dr. E. D. Hudson ; Chair- 
man Committee on Finance, Miss Blunt; Chairman Committee on 
Buildings, Mr. Marshall. 


AMERICAN Society OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting, held in New York, January 18th, officers for the en- 
suing year were elected, as follows: President, Ashbel Welch ; Vice- 
Presidents, James B. Eads and William H. Paine; Secretary, John 
Bogart ; Treasurer, J. J. R. Croes; Directors, Thomas C. Keefer, 
Thomas L. Casey, Joseph P. Davis, George S. Greene, Jr., and 
George W. Dresser. The annual reports of the Board of Direction 
and the Treasurer show the present membership, of all grades, to be 
657, the addition during the past year being 62. The following 
deaths were reported: Baron Max Maria von Weber, of Berlin; A. 
D. Briggs, of Springfield, Mass. ; Henry Cartwright, of Philadelphia ; 
William G. Fargo, of Buffalo; G. T. Hall, of New York: Andrew 
Kloman and James H. Reno, of Pittsburg; W. Milnor Roberts, of 
Rio de Janeiro, and Henry R. Worthington, of New York. A spe- 
cial expression was made of the loss to engineering science in the 
death of Col. Wm. Milnor Roberts, who was the president of the So- 
ciety when he left this country to engage in important professional 
work in Brazil. The Society was particularly congratulated upon 
meeting at last in a house owned by itself. The property, No. 127 
E. 23d street, was purchased last spring. The amount thus far sub- 
scribed to the building fund is $14,000, and the payments on that ac- 
count $11,000. The income of the Society from other sources during 
the pasi fourteen months was $16,800. The library of the Society 
contains some 10,000 titles, and a valuable collection of engineering 
drawings, models, specifications, etc.—A committee on a uniform 
method for testing cements reported progress, and requested that 
samples of sand from various localities be sent to the chairman.— 
A committee on the preservation of timber reported that active meas- 
ures would be taken during the present year to collect and collate 
available experience as to the various methods for preventing the de- 
struction of wood by decay or by the ravages of the teredo.—A com- 
mittee on gauging the flow of streams presented results of gaugings 
on the Connecticut River.—A committee_on the subject of standard 





time for railways, telegraphs, and civil purposes generally, reported 
progress in the investigation of this subject, and were requested to 
obtain additional information, to co-operate with other associations 
in this direction, and to take measures to secure, at a proper time,a 
convention of representatives from the different States, from Canada, 
and from Mexico, to assemble at Washington, for the consideration 
of the proposed establishment of a uniform system for time stand- 
ards.—The Board of Direction made a report upon the subject of 
tests of iron, steel, and other metals, and was instructed to promote 
the passage of a law ordering the resumption of the official investi- 
gation which resulted in the making of the great testing machine at 
Watertown, Mass.—An annual prize, for excellence in papers to be 
read before the Society, was instituted. It will be designated the 
‘Rowland Prize,’ in recognition of the large donation made by Mr. 
Thomas F. Rowland to the building fund of the Society. In a short 
address upon accepting the office of president, Mr. Ashbel Welch re- 
ferred to the extension of the influence of the Society as evidenced 
by the applications for membership recently received, not only from 
all parts of the United States, but also from Canada, Mexico, South 
America, Europe, India, and Australia.—On Thursday, the members 
in attendance, about ninety in number, visited the Manhattan Gas 
Works, the Hudson River Tunnel, crossed the East River Bridge 
upon a temporary planking on the line of the main floor, examined 
the works of the Steam Heating Company in Cortlandt street, and 
inspected the operations of the Department of Docks at the new 
bulkhead and piers near W. 24thstreet. In the evening a reception 
was held at the Society’s house.—The next convention will be held 
at Washington, in the spring. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—At a special meeting 
of the Archeological Institute of America, held in Boston in Novem- 
ber, the President, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, submitted the re- 
ports of the two exploring expeditions of the Institute—one at Assos, 
in Asia Minor, the other in Mexico. The work of both expeditions, 
during the past season, has been eminently successful, and their re- 
ports, which will shortly be published by the Institute, with suitable 
illustrations, will be important contributions, respectively, to the 
subjects of classical and of American archeology. The only book 
heretofore published, which purports to give measurements and 
other data for the study of the antiquities of Assos, is the great ‘ De- 
scription de l’Asie Mineure,’ by Texier. The American expedition 
reports that Texier’s ‘information’ and illustrations are not re- 
liable. It has already made a careful survey and map of the site of 
the ancient city, and has laid bare the stylobate of the temple, of 
which enough fragments of the various architectural elements have 
been found to render its restoration in plan, and in every essential 
detail, a matter of certainty. A number of fine fragments of the 
peculiar sculptured decoration of the temple—some of them of con- 
siderable size—have also been found, and many important ifscrip- 
tions, besides minor remains of antiquity. The expedition has still 
to excavate thoroughly and to study the agora, with its water-works, 
the gymnasium, several stoas and colonnades, the theatre, and the 
ruins of other civic buildings rendered doubly interesting by the 
rarity of surviving examples—besides the magnificent and in many 
places almost perfect Hellenic fortifications of Assos, the extensive 
streets of monumental tombs beyond them, a unique Greek stone 
bridge, and a multitude of other objects of interest—The Committee 
of the Archeological Institute upon the foundation at Athens of 
an American School of Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities, 
has decided not to await the accumulation of the fund needed to es- 
tablish the school permanently, but to open it at once upon a tempo- 
rary basis, under the auspices of some of our principal colleges. The 
cordial support of Harvard. Johns Hopkins, Yale, Cornell, Brown, 
and the College of the City of New York is already assured to the 
plan ; and the committee have reason to hope that the American 
school may begin work in Greece next autumn. It is estimated that 
the unavoidable annual expenses—exclusive of the salary of the 
director (which for the present is to be otherwise provided for)— 
will not exceed $2500 per annum. Of this sum, friends of Har- 
vard have pledged $250 annually, for a term of ten years (less, if a 
fund be meantime secured) ; and the friends and alumni of other col- 
leges will doubtless be willing to contribute in like measure. The 
chairman of the committee is Professor John Williams White, of 

- Cambridge.—In spite of the generous self-denial of the students who 
are carrying on the explorations of the Institute in Mexico and in 
Asia Minor, and who pay—most of them—even their own living ex- 
penses, the cost of investigations of so great extent and thorough- 
ness is necessarily heavy, and out of proportion to the small income 
of the Society, which arises from its annual dues of $10 from each 
member. The Institute therefore appeals to the public to increase 
its list of members, and to contribute towards the prosecution of its 
work. Information regarding the work and the aims of the Institute 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. E. H. Greenleaf, of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, or from Mr. Frederic J. de Peyster, No. 
7 East 42d street, New York ; and contributions will be received by 
either of these gentlemen, or by Prof. C. E. Norton, of Cambridge. 
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Durer and His Works.* 


THERE is always room for a new life of Albert Diirer, ifthe writer 
be a true admirer of art, and have the skill to examine the works of 
the master from a fresh point of view, without neglecting the contri- 
butions of others in the same field. Particularly to Frenchmen is 
Diirer an interesting study, since, notwithstanding the nearness of 
southern Germany to France, the artistic ideas of the latter have gen- 
erally been farther from the art-ideas of the former than, those of Ger- 
many have been from those of England, for instance, or even of Italy. 
To the Frenchman, dominated more or less by the strong classical 
element that pervades his literature and art, the sketches, wood-cuts, 
and paintings of Diirer must appear to contain a double portion of 
the Gothic. His period is really that of Raphael and Michel Angelo. 
He had the Italian renaissance on the one hand, and the Flemish on 
the other, from which to get a double, an alternate, inspiration. Yet 
he is neither Italian nor Flemish in his work ; he is German to the 
core, with just a touch, just a dash, perhaps, of the imagination and 
vital force of the Hungarian. On the side of his alert vigor he touches 
France, very much as the character of the individual Hungarian finds 
points of meeting with that of the Parisian. But the main Teutonic 
element of his artistic composition leaves him in singular contrast 
with all that we fancy, rather than are able precisely to define, to 
be French in art. It has an individuality that can be only paralleled 
in French art by that of certain medizval sculptors who belonged to 
Gothic architecture, which nowhere more than in France had brill- 
iant results. Yet the love and labor employed on the human figure, 
its general bearings, as well as its intimate texture, his naive and 
faithful representations of birds, beasts, insects, and leaves in draw- 
ings of the utmost carefulness, his outspoken hatred of Papal 
tyranny—these things mark him as a modern ; although when he be- 
came famous America was not discovered, and when he died people 
were by no means sure that this land and China were not one great 
continent. No one indeed could be more opposed than Direr to the 
tyranny in art of classical or pseudo-classical ideas. 

In Charles Ephrussi there is, either by natural gift or by the subtle 
influence which is inspired by the work at which a man is employed, 
a certain element of the Teuton. Whether he always has it, or it be 
assumed for this occasion, he approaches a large task in the spirit of 
one who understands its importance and intends to be first of all 
thorough, then, if possible, clever. The museums usually searched 
for material have been examined by M. Ephrussi; but he has also 
ransacked private and semi-public collections; traveled to Austria, 
Germany, Holland, and England; collected lists, weighed sketches 
in the critical balance, and by successive discardings brought the 
pictures to be shown and spoken of in this handsome work down to 
a manageable number of almost certainly authentic pieces. For the 
mass of fabricated Diirer works was large in his own century ; a fam- 
ily of artist connoisseurs lived on the proceeds of fictitious Diirers. 
Though Albert Diirer was often underpaid for what he did, there was 
never a doubt of his genius from his first sketches at the age of 
nine ; his drawings commanded the admiration of amateurs at thir- 
teen ; before he died it paid to counterfeit his work. Many early 
drawings that have been cited as precocious compositions turn out 
to be only precocious in workmanship ; they have been found to be 
copies of Flemish and Italian works.——M. Ephrussi examines the 
theory of an early. visit of Diirer to Venice in 1494, lately revived by 
Thausing, and refutes it with a good deal of plausibility. It is sup- 
posed that during his Wanderjahre, the young goldsmith and painter 
got that far,and good grounds for the supposition are found in his 
own and other letters of alater period ; but M. Ephrussi shows that 
they do not suffice. —The singular weaknesses of drawing, which exist 
in Diirer’s work, in spite of his faithfulness and genius, are not over- 
looked ; especially his inability, in his earlier career, to give living 
movement to horses. The parts of the human figure which, in many 
cases, have been criticised for exaggerated or actually false anatomy 
find mention often. ‘ But,’ says M. Ephrussi, ‘ Diirer, from his child- 
hood, revealed originality, and up to the time of his death worked 
on, following a continually ascending path ; he did not know, as so 
many others have known, the sorrow of a decadence of his talents. 
Other artists have reached meridian through repeated effort, and by 
slow and harsh transformations, by incessant changes of the qualities 
natural to them: Diirer was always himself from the earliest age. 
He does not have two or three manners, like certain Italian masters ; 
we find in him only one manner, bettered, no doubt, by continuous 
study, by observation of nature, by communication with foreign mas- 
ters, and by the natural advance of a puissant genius, but always re- 
maining the same through his various evolutions.’ And he closes 
by the very just remark that Diirer needs, with most people, a little 
time for study before his rough shell is pierced, and the fineness of 





* Albert Diirer et Ses Dessins. Charles Ephrussi. $18. Paris: A. Quantin. New 
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his inner spirit tasted. ‘ Diirer ameliorated,as admirers of Greco- 
Latin art desire, bathed in a hotter sunshine, transported from Ni- 
remberg to Venice or to Florence, would not be Diirer.’ 

A word should be said of the beautiful edition of this treatise 
opened and edited in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, and from that re- 
vised and re-edited in magnificent.and yet simple form. The repro- 
ductions of Dtirer’s drawings are often as good as those of the great 
London publication without text, which preserves all the originals in 
reach. They are made bya similar process of heliogravure. The 


‘appendix has an exhaustive list of the various works by Diirer con- 


sidered original ; it shows what a life of loving labor he spent, and 
how his pencil kept even completer records of such journeys as 
those to Holland and Venice than his pen. 








The Drama 








Rossi has been playing Edmund Kean at the Academy of Music, 
The part was written by the elder Dumas for Frédérick Lemaitre, 
and was an excellent proof of the author’s unfitness for stage-work 
of a high quality. Dumas’s strength lay in the conception ; that of 
Lemaitre in the details. Dumas only sketched in broad outline ; 
Lemaitre filled in the picture. And if one looks back on the mas- 
terpieces of the drama, it will be seen that no work survives that 
was left to the mercy of the actor. ‘ Edmund Kean’ is simply what 
the leading actor makes it—that and no more. As literature it has 
no merits whatever : it is turgid, long-winded, and silly. No piece 
has better deserved the ridicule which Thackeray poured over it in 
his ‘ Paris Sketch-Book.’ 

Edmund Kean, the actor, is known to this generation mainly 
through the essays of Hazlitt (Hazlitt’s readers grow fewer daily) 
and through the jottings of G. H. Lewes. He belongs to the past ; 
his name is as much a part of history as that of Garrick or Foote ; 
and the liberties taken with it by Dumas need not be resented now. 
If the exigencies of the drama require Mr. John Drew to appear as 
Louis XIV., or a small actor of Miss Anderson’s company as Charle- 
magne, we do not talk of the insult offered to these historical per- 
sonages ; and the elder Kean has passed quite as far from human 
ken as the Grand Monarque and King Charles the First. Call the 
hero whom you will, the play remains every whit as rank an absurd- 
ity. Its story is simple enough. Kean loves the Countess Koefeld, 
wife of an ambassador, and is loved by Anna Danby, an interesting 
orphan. A gentleman in a blonde wig and a crush-hat, calling him- 
self the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. (when, by the way, 
were crush-hats invented ?), also looks kindly on the countess ; and 
Kean’s jealousy, which leads him to denounce the Prince from the 
stage, and to be carried off delirious, forms one part of the play. 
His rescue of the orphan from the wicked Lord Melville, whose 
head-gear might also be criticised if his villainy in other respects 
did not overshadow his smaller failings, forms the other part of the 

lay. 

‘ rr Rossi’s performance in modern comedy was something of 
a surprise. He has many of the qualities of the great Dumas. He 
has the same largeness of style, and the same inaccuracy of detail. 
We confess a sincere admiration for Rossi, believing that in the parts 
which made Melingue’s fame in Paris and that of the Wallacks here 
he has no rival. Over all actors speaking the English language he 
towers like a giant, and since Gulliver travelled to Lilliput nothing 
more ridiculously disproportionate has been seen than his perform- 
ance with the pygmies who compose his company. And yet neither 
he, nor Salvini, nor Ristori, with all their dignity of presence and 
beauty of elocution, give the quietly meditative spectator one tithe 
of the pleasure that he or she finds in the ant-like building of the 
better French actors, who have none of their breadth, and of that 
school of English and American players whereof Joseph Jefferson is 
to-day the bestexample. With Rossi it is all manner—such manner, 
it is true, as is only vouchsafed to the Titans. Of thought, study, 
fidelity to nature, there is none. 

The purpose of his opening scene is to deliver a billet-doux to the 
Countess Koefeld, under her husband’s eyes. There is here a 
chance for infinite fesse. Kean’s ardent love for the countess, his 
nascent jealousy of the Prince, his amused contempt for the hus- 
band, ought all to be expressed in this brief passage. But Rossi 
simply poses: his chief care is to be graceful and-majestic, and such 
is his overwhelming personal force that when he leaves the stage the 
audience is so far from understanding the relative position of the. 
personages that it wonders how this histrionic Jove could stoop to 
the company of such mere mortals. This is not Rossi’s fault, per- 
haps ; his fault is in neglecting the little things of his art by which 
a character might be constructed and an individuality merged. 
Then he reads the orphan his lecture on the vanity of an actor’s 
life. Each of the long speeches is delivered in the beautiful rhythm 
which ancient Rome has bequeathed to modern Italy—the rhythm 
which ebbs and flows in hexameter and pentameter, and which 
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charms the listeners with its music till they care nothing for the 
sense of the words, and forget with what passion, what bitterness, or 
what sadness a careful actor might have charged them. At the end 
of the third act Kean vents his wrath on Lord Melville. The peer 
refuses to cross swords with the ‘mountebank.’ After a momentary 
outburst Rossi grows calm. ‘ Zddene,’ says he, ‘ sono pagliaccio ;’ and 
tilting a chair till it rests on one leg, he sits in a corner of it, and thus 
utters his satirical tirade. The attitude is masterly ; the speech is a 
lightning-flash ; the effect on the reasoning faculties is mi/, The rest 
of the play is farce. People are planted among the spectators to 
shout down Kean. The confusion which ensues is new to our 
boards and has proved to be highly attractive. It has taken many 
people to see Rossi who would otherwise have let him pass un- 
noticed. This is something gained. We do not think that the 
Italian satisfies the thoughtful, even of his own countrymen, but we 
are certain that many such studious actors as Got, Irving, and Jeffer- 
son will be born before the world sees another Rossi. 

‘ THE CoLongEL,’ by F. C. Burnand, has been produced at the Park 
Theatre. Although Mr. Wallack sustains the principal character, 
the success of the piece has been slight. In England it was received 
with great favor ; even the Queen came from her Balmoral seclusion 
to see it. Here it shares the fate of the ‘Upper Crust’ and 
‘ Where’s the Cat?’ The common explanation of the failure is that 
the estheticism which it attacks is unknown in America, and that 


. ‘Patience’ has grown popular in spite, not because, of its subject. 


This is hardly likely. Audiences easily accustom themselves to the 
atmosphere ofa play. They need not have been to Russia to under- 
stand ‘ Michael Strogoff,’ or to Paris to enjoy ‘The Two Orphans.’ 
Besides, we know quite as much as we need know about estheticism. 
All that is vital in the movement has long been absorbed into our 
households. Whatever is pretty in decoration or graceful in attire, 
or beautiful in literature and art; has found as ready a welcome in 
America as in England. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ridiculous visit, and the 
antics of the tuft-hunters who entertained him, have revealed the 
follies at which the satirists have been aiming. No phase of 
modern society has been so thoroughly explored, conned, and ap- 
preciated by Americans. 

The radical defect of ‘The Colonel’ lies, we are convinced, in its 
motive. It is confessedly an adaptation of ‘The Serious Family,’ 
which again is an adaptation of a French play by Bayard, nephew of 
Scribe, and Wailly, one of his best collaborateurs. The foundations 
of the original piece were very strong indeed. They were laid as 
deep as those of ‘ Tartuffe.’ In competent hands there is no better 
theatrical motive than religious imposture, and nothing is more easily 
intelligible to an audience than the sight of a pious household ruled 
by a Stiggins. Even the position of the Weller family and the tra- 
ditional characters are naturally evolved—the submissive wife, the re- 
bellious husband, the friend who sets all straight. The theme has 
been worked over and over again, and never without success. But as 
soon as religion, which is a very rare emotion, is turned into 
zstheticism, which is notoriously a sham, the whole structure falls 
to pieces. — refuse to recognize it even as possible. An 
Englishman might be bullied into going to the Grosvenor gallery 
and gazing all the afternoon at Mr. Burne Jones’ pictures ; but to 
suppose that his life would be made miserable by a dado, or that he 
would be thrown into fast society by the sunflower in his drawing- 
room, is to imagine improbabilities which comedy -is incompetent 
to treat. 

Mr. Gilbert had the wit and experience to see that there was here no 
subject for domestic satire, and he therefore turned it into a Giorgione 
pleasant burlesque, where all the personages live and are accepted 
by the audience as living in a fairyland of theirown. Mr. Burnand, 
on the other hand, has very little wit, and his experience does not 
seem to have taught him to build a play. His construction is puerile, 
He has to relate the adventures of Mr. Richard Forrester, of Olive, 
his wife, and of Lady Tompkins, his mother-in-law, who, much 

inst Forrester’s will, entertain Mr. Lambert Streyke, a professor 
esthetics, and Basil Giorgione, his nephew. Fleeing from this 
temple of art, Forrester seeks the company-of Mrs. Blyth, a lively 
widow, with whom he is discovered by his wife and mother-in-law. 
To this point the audience wades across dismal swamps of H. J. 
Byronic puns. Once there they expect the drama to begin, and are 


amazed to find that it is there the drama ends. The American - 


colonel explains to Mrs. Forrester that her sunflowers and lilies 
excuse her husband’s little transgressions of the seventh command- 
ment, and finds a dinner-bill of Lambert Streyke, who, having pro- 
fessed to feed on air, is forthwith put out of doors. The Colonel is a 
personage quite unworthy of Mr. Wallack’s skill. He is made to 
utter a number of those idiotic jokes which pass current on the Eng- 
lish stage for repartee, and which American playgoers are beginning 
very properly to rebuke. They are built mechanically. One of the 
characters makes a commonplace remark ; another hunts through 
the speech for some word bearing two meanings; he then produces 
his jingle or his pun, and the English critics write : ‘The dialogue 
was brilliant.’ The dialogue of ‘The Colonel’ passes, we are glad 


to say, almost without a laugh. The play has been brought to our 
shores by Eric and Mindha Bayley. Their company is brightened 
by the presence of a bird-like little actress, Miss Therese Waldon, 
who goes chirping and twittering through the play in the prettiest 
way imaginable. 

ANOTHER play by an English author has failed to hit the mark. 
This is ‘The Mone -Spinner,’ by Arthur W. Pinero, produced at 
Wallack’s Theatre. r. Pinero is a London actor, formerly at the 
Lyceum Theatre with Mr. Irving, and at the Haymarket with the 
Bancrofts. He has had to meet more charges of plagiarism than 
any writer of his standing in the world. He has written four plays: 
‘ Daisey’s Escape,’ ‘ The Money-Spinner,’ ‘Imprudence,’ and ‘ The 
Squire.’ The first bears-a close resemblance to ‘Petite Pluie,’ a 
comedietta, by Leonard Paitterson, illustrating the proverb that 
‘ Petite pluie abat grand vent ;’ the second has a still closer likeness 
to Belot and Mus’ drama, ‘ Monte-Carlo,’ founded on ‘ Une Joncuse,’ 
a novel by the former; the third is confessedly an adaptation; the 
fourth is claimed by Thomas Hardy as a stage-setting of ‘Far from 
the Madding Crowd.’ Mr. Pinero has met all accusations with an 
absolute denial, and this ought to go far toward settling the ques- 
tion, for no modern playwright of any sense would scruple to reveal 
the sources from which any piece of his was taken. Who but a few 
spavined critics care where Boucicault stole his plots? He sees to 
it that all his work shall bear the Boucicaultian hall-mark, which no- 


‘ body can mistake. When Mr. Pinero has given proof of some 


quality distinguishing him from the herd of dramatists, he will enjoy 
the same privileges as Mr. Boucicault. 

‘The Money-Spinner’ is not in any sense a work of much origi- 
nality. Its central idea is that of a wife who cheats at cards to save 
her husband. Every imaginable species of sacrifice that human 
beings are capable of making has been worked to death on the 
French stage, and that of a pious fraud at the card-table is only less 
hackneyed than the rest because its representation on the boards is 
too obscure to be really effective. A game of écarté is a complicated 
thing to watch, and an advantage taken by one side over the other 
cannot be actually perceived or its meaning caught, and that is, of 
course, a fatal fault. Millicent, Mr. Pinero’s heroine, brought up in 
a Parisian gaming-house by her father, Baron Croodle, marries 
Harold Boycott, a clerk, who goes to the bad. Being called ‘ The 
Money-Spinner’ for his luck at cards, she tries to stave off her hus- 
band’s ruin by drawing Lord Kengussie, a young Scotchman, into a 
little game with her father and herself. She then deliberately swindles 
him. At the same time, as is usual in such cases, she is the soul of 
honor, a miracle of chastity and propriety. This is bad enough ; but 
to make things worse, the husband is not worthy that anybody should 
raise a finger in his behalf. The spectators are entirely indifferent to 
his fate. The play, which has a new and unnecessary act, was only 
redeemed from instant collapse by the amusing sketch of Baron 
Croodle, played by Mr. Elton. In the Baron and his daughter can 
distinctly be traced the features of Captain Costigan and the Fother- 
ingay, than whom no more pleasant acquaintances can be made on 
the stage. 

Mary ANDERSON has concluded her performances at Booth’s. She 
has a certain control over the public, and though she ought to be 
learning her business in a stock company rather than playing the 
tragedy-gueen round the country, she yet produces good work 
and honestly does her best. She has put on our boards for the 
first time Henri de Bornier’s tragedy, ‘The Daughter of Roland.’ 
The author is a librarian and the work smells of the lamp. It is one 
of those musty old dramas of Charlemagne’s days in which the mailed 
and plumed heroes express commonplace thoughts in pompous 
Alexandrines. In the original performances at the Théatre Frangais, 
Mounet-Sully, the fierce-eyed and untamed, careered wildly through 
the part of Gerald, and Sarah Bernhardt lent a tender grace to the 
part of Berthe. Mary Anderson has not the temperment for emo- 
tional characters ; she is cold and statuesque. She would do well to 
seek entirely new fields of the drama—melodrama, perhaps, or light 
comedy ; for by starring in tragedy she arrests her progress in art, 
going round and round the ring like a circus-horse, always moving 
and never advancing. 








Music 








New York Philharmonic Society. 

For their third concert, this season, which took place on the r4th inst., 
the programme of the New York Philharmonic Society embraced but 
three numbers—Haydn’s Symphony in D (No. 2 of the edition of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel), Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G, and Schu- 
mann’s Fourth (or so-called Rhenish) Symphony. The concerto was 
played by Mr. Joseffy with greater breadth of grasp and tone than 
we are accustomed to hearing from him, and with delightful delicacy 
and refinement in the many scale passages in which it abounds. In- 
deed, there were wanting only the elements of poetry and warmth to 
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render the performance thoroughly enjoyable. The cadenzas of Ru- 
binstein, which Mr. Joseffy incorporated in the concerto—but for 
which it was evidently thought best not to give the composer credit— 
are about as huge, difficult, and unlike Beethoven in style and con- 
struction as they well could be. Both Reinecke and Moscheles 
have succeeded much better in preserving the spirit of the concerto 
in their cadenzas, while, at the same time, they afford the virtuoso 
abundant opportunity for technical display. The performance of the 
two symphonies was not unlike that of the concerto ; that of Haydn 
brought to light a certain delicacy of treatment of the reed instru- 
ments which was pleasant to hear, and the Schumann symphony was 
treated with greater breadth and freedom than on its late performance 
under Mr. Thomas, in Brooklyn. Nevertheless, there was nothing 
in the presentation of either beyond a reasonably correct technical 
performance, with the soul of the composition carefully left out. 
Both symphonies seemed trivial,as compared with the printed scores. 
If there were nothing in Haydn and Schumann but what Mr. Thomas 
finds in them, music would hardly be an art worth living for. 


At the performances of ‘ GEdipus Tyrannus,’ which have been given 
at the Globe Theatre, Boston, during the past week, Professor 





Paine’s music seems to have fairly divided the honors with the dra- 
matic portion of the play. It was rendered by a large chorus and 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. G. W. Chadwick, who will con- 
duct the performances at Booth’s Theatre during the coming week. 


Mr. Wayman McCreery, a musical amateur of St. Louis, has writ- 
ten a comic opera, called ‘ L’Afrique,’ which will be produced at the 
Bijou Theatre on Monday evening next. The piece was sung with 
success in St. Louis last winter, and has since been revised. 

An evil star seems to hang over Mr. Arnold’s violin; it wi// get 
out of tune. This mischance, which interfered sadly with the har- 
mony of things at the first two concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, was also keenly felt at. the third, which fell on the 17th 
inst. Mr. Arnold’s instrument was frequently out of tune, and the 
quartet (Beethoven’s Sixth, in B-flat) was consequently not pleasant 
to hear. In Svendsen’s Quintet—a delightfully fresh and interesting 
composition—matters were somewhat better. It was also better 
played throughout than the quartet, which was not a creditable per- 
formance in any sense. Mr. Fritsch sang songs of Schumann, Jensen, 
and Tosti in excellent style ; and Miss Florence Copleston played 
at some difficult piano compositions of Liszt. 
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Germany, 


PRESENT AND PAST. 
By S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A. 8vo, $3. 


“It gives a précis of just those very things a student 
requires to know about a foreign nation, and on 
which it is most gros to obtain information in a 
compact space. e can only advise all readers who 
sincerely desire to inform themselves concerning Ger- 
many, to read Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume.’’—Lon- 
pon ATHENAUM. 


SYMONDS’S 
Renaissance tn Italy. 


Part I.—7THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 8vo, 
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Part IIl.—7THE —— OF LEARNING. 8vo, 
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Young Folks’ Fiistory of the 
War for the Onion. 


By J. D. Cuampuin, author of ‘‘The Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedias.”” 8vo, $2.75. 


“A book that can be heartily recommended, as de- 
signed to meet a real want, and meeting it well. Gives 
a good deal more than it promises, for it is equally 
well -— to general readers who are not ‘young 
Solks.’ Lt is, in short, a well-written and entertain- 
ing history of the War of the Rebellion, very fair and 
impartial in tone, and aiming rather at incident 
and graphic narrative than at political and strategic 
analysis, although these are not neglected.’’—NatTion. 
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This volume treats in a popular manner the scientific 
side of timely subjects. From the Pyramids of Egypt 
to the Fifteen Puzzle, from Sun spots to Horse-racing. 
Professor Proctor glides with the ease of a man of varied 
learning, and in no volume that he has written has he 
shown more conclusively the many-sidedness of his 
genius. 
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The growth of Tue Critic having made larger and 
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ASPASIA. 


A ROMANCE 


Of Art and Love in Ancient Hellas. 


By Ropert HAMERLING. From the German. 


by Mary J. Safford. 


Opinions of the Press in Germany. 


* “** Aspasia’ is a poem which seems to have been ac- 
cidentally clad in the garb of prose. Every portion of 
it is permeated and transfigured by the loftiest ideas of 
humanity. Yet what we particularly admire in this 
brilliant work is the great skill with which the Greek 
local coloring is reproduced. Hamerling, in this, his 
latest creation, proves himself to be a delineator of man- 
kind par excellence. The description of characters is 
as truthful as it is interesting. ‘ Apasia’ is a historical 
picture ; for the incidents and persons within the limits 
of the story are in the main historical, only the minor 
accessories being imaginary. The whole action revolves 
about the central figure of ‘ Aspasia,’ who stands forth 
with majestic grandeur. No reader will be able to es- 
cape the lofty, poetic charm of the book.”—Zxrofa 
(Leipsic). 


In 2 volumes. Paper covers, $1 per set; 
cloth binding, $1.75. 


For sale at all the book-stores. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. rr Murray Street, New York. 
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BoCTH's THEATRE. EXTRA. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. JOHN STETSON. 


SIX NIGHTS AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 
COMMENCING MONDAY, FAN. 30, 


THE GREEK PLAY, 


(Edipus, the King. 


RECENTLY PRESENTED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 


Mr. George Riddle (in Greek, the others in 
English) as......... dipus. 
As originally played by him at Harvard College. 
Miss Georgia Cayvan aS.......00. +. -seesseees ocast: 
By permission of Madison Square Theatre. 
Mr. Lewis Morrison aS......coscsesecssscceesees 


Teiresias and 
Mr. J. F. Hagan as ......... { Messenger from Corinth. 


Priest of Zeus and 
Mr. J. J. Hayes as.....0...0000- { Shepherd of Laius. 
Mr. P. Charles Hagar as. ...Messenger from the Palace. 
Mr. Preston Wilcox aS .....-.c.sseeees eee Coryphzus. 
OVER 100 PEOPLE IN THE REPRESENTATION. 
Original Music, composed expressly for the play, by 
Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard. Orchestra of 45 musicians, 
Scens—Royal Palace, in Boetian Thebes. 
Orchestra and Balcony Circle, $1.50; Balcony, $1 ; 
Second Balcony, soc. ; Gallery, 25c. ; Admission, soc. 
Sale of Seats commences Thursday, January 26, at 
theatre box office. 
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A PRACTICAL 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS, 


WITH MANY VALUABLE!FEATURES. 


THE FULL CONCORDANCE, 


Comprising about Fifty Thousand Lines, makes 
each quotation immediately accessible. 


By J. K. HOYT and ANNA L. WARD. 


“ By a odds the best book of quotations in exist- 
ence.”—New York Herald, Jan. 2, 1882. 

“*If it had no better feature to recommend it, the 
elaboration of its index would place it before others of 
its kind.””"—New York Times, Dec. 24, 1881. 

‘In its way unquestionably the al book of 
~ year.’"—New York Mail and Express, Dec. 27, 
1881. 

**As a working cyclopedia, other compilations are 
quite out of competition.” —Christian Union. 

“Must at once take its place among the few really 
standard books.” —Boston Globe, Jan. 8, 1882. 

“ Equally ps a ee in every well-ordered library, 
i, Worcester’s or Webster’s Dictionary.” —Boston Post, 

an. 10, 
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What Representative Men Say. 





Ex-Speaker RANDALL, of the House of Represent- 
atives, writes, Fan. 9: 
““Inclosed find check for , - of CyCLoP&DIA OF 
Quotations. I consider it the best book of quotations 
which I have seen.” 


Private Secretary HARVEY of Vice-President 
Davis writes: 

“At the request of Judge Davis I have tested its 
merits by reference to original authorities. It is ad- 
mirably organized, and fills a void long felt by profes- 
sional and public men.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES writes: 


“It is a very handsome and immensely laborious 
work; has cost years to make it. . . shall let it 
lie near my open dictionaries. It is a massive 
and teeming volume.” 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW writes: 


“*T shall often read and enjoy this CycLopa@p1A OF 
Quotations. I am glad to see that it is so thoroughly 
furnished with indexes of authors and subjects. It can 
hardly fail to be a very successful and favorite volume.” 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS writes: 
“*I congratulate the authors and publishers on the 
happy completion of a work which must have cost a 
at deal of labor. It is a handsome volume. 
m sure to find it a most serviceable companion.” 


The Hon. ABRAM S. HEWITT, M.C., writes: 

“The labor bestowed must have been immense, and 
the result is a work indispensable to authors, scholars, 
and s ers. The completeness of the indices is sim- 

ly astonishing ; and the design is so well executed as to 
as nothing to be desired on the part of those who 
may have occasion to find or verify a quotation.” 


Major-Gen. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN writes: 

“It is the most perfect work of the kind I have yet 
at with, and should be in every private and public 
ibrary.”’ 


U. S. Senator EDMUNDS writes: 


“Tt is the most complete and best work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. . . . Arich treasury 
of gems gathered from many fields of literature.” 





PRICES. 
Royal 8vo, over 800 pages, heavy paper, in 
cloth binding, $5; in sheep, $6.50; in full mo- 
rocco, $10. 


Seni on receipt of price, postage free, by the publish- 
ers. Send for descriptive Circular. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





The Critic 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


J. B. & J. L. Girper . . . . Enpirors. 


ACTUAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, R. H. Stoddard, Julia 
Ward Howe, “H. H.,” Charles de Kay, 
— Burroughs, R. W. Gilder, H. H. 

oyesen, Joel Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle 
Remus”), Sydney Howard Gay, Prof. Alfred 
M. Mayer, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Emma 
Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff, J. 
Brander Matthews, Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, J. H. Morse, Edith Thomas, Rev. 
Francis Brown, P, M. Potter, Commodore 
Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo, Gill, Edmund 
W. Gosse, Lieut. F. V. Greene. 


** We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the ex- 
cellent manner in which Tue Critic is conducted. It is 
not quite so old as the present year; and it has already 
established its reputation as the first literary journal in 
America. We say this advisedly.”—London Academy. 

‘* Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success in 
its way for years; it began brightly and has never yet had 
a dull number; it is independent, various, vivacious; it 
is abreast of its work and understands it. . . To-day 
it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism in the 
country.”—Springfield Republican. 


Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in 
advance. To teachers and clergymen, $1.60 
ayear. Make post-office orders payable at 
Station D, New York. 


757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(After February 1, 30 Lafayette Place.) 


Schwatka's 
Search. 


BY 
WILLIAM H. GILDER, 


Second in Command. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY SAYS: 

“To us who carry in our memory the suc- 
cessive journeys toward the Polar Sea, this 
volume fills a gap in knowledge ; for it makes 
a positive addition to geographical informa- 
tion, it finds almost the footprints of the lost 
party, and it gives a very interesting view 
of Esquimaux life. It appeals, moreover, 
strongly to one’s imagination in its simple 
disclosure of the dreary country over which 
the sledging party travelled. The temper of 
Mr. Gilder’s narrative is admirable ; the read- 
er, until he looks narrowly into the details 
of the expedition, is hardly aware of the 
cheerfulness which pervaded the company 
and made it successful in its errand.” 


One Volume, cloth, $3. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 








ART SALE OF IMPORTANCE! ! 


FREE EXHIBITION SATURDAY, 


Continuing Day and Evening until time of Sale, 


Thursday and Friday Evenings, Feb. 2d and 8d, 


KIRBY & COS NEW GALLERIES, 


845 and 847 BROADWAY, Between 13th and 14th Sts. 
AN UNUSUALLY FINE COLLECTION 


OF 


SUPERB PAINTINGS, 
FIRST-CLASS PICTURES 


MODERN MASTERS, 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 


INCLUDING 


LEUTZS CHEF-DG@UVRE, 


The Settlement of Maryland 
By Lord Baltimore. 


*,* Catalogues mailed free to any address by 


THOMAS E. KIRBY & C0., 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Library of Rev. A. Stuckert, D.D. 


(Seconp Part.) 


Also that of a Physician, The whole, including Stand- 
ard Works of Science, Theology, and Belles-Lettres, 
to be sold by Auction at Clinton Hall, January 30-31, 
and February rst. 





GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. 


Kalani of Oahu. 


A Thrilling Romance of Hawaii, 


By Dr. C. M. NEWELL, of Boston. 
12mo, illustrated, 415 pp., $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


* Kacani or Oauu has opened up a rich, and as yet 
unworked, mine in literature. . It is a strange, 
bewildering story, and in subject and execution is 
unique in literature. The author's style is luxuriant, 
and well befits the scenes he describes. His pages 
abound in glowing descriptions and tropical imagery 
and the various painted in stron and 
effective colors. No one who reads the book will Toaget 
it, and it is not too much to say that a more distinct and 
definite idea of the ancient people of Hawaii, their cus- 
toms and characteristics, and of the country itself, may 
be had from its perusal than from any so-called histori- 
cal narrative yet published.” —Boston Transcript. 

“ KaLani OF OAHu is a romance unique in plot and 
construction, and aglow with vivid imagination and 
wild poetic fancies. In reading the story one needs to 
surrender all ideas of the modern novel, and of events 
probable or actual, The book is fresh and interesting, 
and possesses a value beyond that of ordinary fiction, in 
the glimpses which it affords of old myths and faiths 
about which little has been hitherto known.” —Beston 
Fournal. 





I vol., 





FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, New Vork. 


